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AN EPISODE UNDER THE 
“TERROR.” 


ArTER Bawzac, BY PHILIP KENT. 


OWARDS eight o’clock in'the evening of January 22, 1793, 

an old lady might have been seen plodding down the steep slope 
which—with the broad thoroughfare called the Faubourg St. Martin, 
of which it forms part—ends at St. Lawrence’s church. Not a soul 
had she yet met, for the Terror reigned, and the snow lay thick in the 
forsaken streets, muffling the sound of her footsteps. Yet she fared 
bravely onwards, as if trusting her age as a sure talisman to shield 
her from all harm. When, however, she had passed the Rue des 
Morts, she heard, or thought she heard, the firm and heavy tread of 
a man following in her wake. Fancying that she had heard the sound 
before, and scared at the notion that some one was dogging her heels, 
she pressed on towards a spot where a fairly well-lighted shop 
promised her the chance of ascertaining whether her fears were well- 
grounded. There she suddenly halted, and, looking back, spied a 
human form looming through the mist. She now felt sure that the 
man had tracked her from the very threshold of her home ; and she 
reeled beneath the shock. But panting to shake off this spy, and 
blind to the hopelessness of the attempt, she broke into a run which 
speedily brought her to a pastrycook’s, into which she darted, and 
sank into a chair near the counter. 

As the old lady entered, the shop mistress raised her eyes from 
her needlework, scowled, rummaged in a drawer for something not 
forthcoming, uttered a peevish ‘“ Bother!” and, tripping from her 
perch towards the back of the shop, called her husband. 

' A story founded on facts supplied to Balzac by the chief actor in the episode, 
See Memoir of H. de Balzac, by his sister Mme. Surville. 
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“Where did you put ?” she began, and nodded in the direc- 
tion of the customer, whose headgear—a huge black silk bonnet 
trimmed with violet ribbon—was just visible from where the worthy 
couple stood. With a glance that seemed to say, “Catch me leav- 
ing that about when there are so many hawks abroad !” the pastrycook 
dived into the depths of his back premises, and his wife trotted back 
to her perch, not a little puzzled by the old lady’s corpse-like stillness 
and silence. 

Pity blended with curiosity when she beheld the deadly pallor of 
the always wan and wasted features, with their air of high birth and 
breeding that savoured of the Old Court now for ever swept away. 
“ My lady,” she began with forced respect, forgetting that “‘ My lady ” 
was now a forbidden phrase. 

But the old dame sat mute and motionless, staring at the window, 
as if she there discerned some hideous bugbear. 

“What ails you, citizeness?” asked the pastrycook, hurrying 
into the shop and handing her a small cardboard box wrapped in 
blue paper, which she hastily slipped into her pocket. 

“Nothing, my friend, nothing!” she quietly replied. Then, 
suddenly catching sight of his red “ Cap of Liberty,” she cried, “ Ah! 
you have played me false !” 

* Not we, indeed!” protested husband and wife in one breath. 
The old lady blushed either with shame or joy, or both ; humbly 
craved their pardon, and handed the husband a louis d’or, saying, 
“ The bargained price !” 

There is a need which the needy can read at a glance. The old 
lady’s hand trembled as she tendered the coin, and she eyed it, not 
greedily indeed, but wistfully. Hunger and want were stamped 
upon her brow in characters legible to all. Her very raiment—the 
gown of worn silk, the well-brushed but faded cloak, the carefully 
darned lace—the rags of opulence—spoke of pinching penury. ‘The 
worthy shopkeepers exchanged a glance which meant, “ ’Tis her last 
louis,” and straightway began to soothe their consciences, which 
pricked them for taking it, by accosting her with kindly words. 

“Why, citizeness, you seem sadly feeble,” said the husband. 

**Can I offer your ladyship any refreshment ? ” chimed in the wife. 

“ We have some excellent broth,” added the pastrycook. 

“Tis so bitterly cold I fear your ladyship may have caught a 
chill as you came along. But you can stay here awhile and warm 
yourself a bit,” added his better half, while the good man clinched 
the business with a “ We're not quite so black as the devil.” 

Yielding to the kindly spirit which breathed in these words, the 
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lady confessed that some strange man had tracked her to the shop, 
and that she dreaded going home alone. 

“Oh ! if that’s all, just wait till I return,” replied he of the red 
cap ; and, handing the louis to his wife, he went and donned his 
national guardsman’s uniform, and soon came back in full military 
rig. But meanwhile his wife had found time to reflect. And, as 
often happens, reflection closed the open hand of charity. Haunted 
by misgivings, and loth to see her husband entangled in some ugly 
scrape, she tried to stop him by tugging at his coat-tail. But, 
swayed by his better feelings, the worthy man forthwith volunteered 
to see the lady safe home. 

Then up spoke the shrewd queen of the counter. “It seems, 
citizeness, that the man you're afraid of is still prowling about out 
yonder.” 

“T fear sc,” replied the lady, guilelessly. 

“He may be a spy—this may be a ‘plant’—don’t you stir a 
stump, but get back that box!” These words, which his wife 
hissed into his ear, rather damped the pastrycook’s new-born 
courage. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “I'll just tip him a word or two, 
and rid you of him in a trice.” 

So saying out he popped, but soon returned with every trace of 
colour driven from his peony cheeks, legs quaking, eyes dilated and 
bursting from their sockets. 

“Ah! so you’d send us to the block, would you, you wretch of 
an aristocrat!” he roared. ‘‘Come, take yourself off, and beware 
how I catch you here again seeking the means of working out your 
infernal plots ! ” 

With that he made a grab at the old lady’s pocket. But scarce 
had his fingers touched her dress when, goaded by the dread of 
losing her treasure, up she sprang with the nimbleness of sixteen, 
and, darting to the door, vanished from the eyes of the stunned and 
trembling pair. Once in the street, she stepped out briskly ; but 
her strength soon failed her when she heard the snow again crunch- 
ing beneath the leaden foot of her ruthless pursuer. She felt that 
stop she must. Stop shedid ; and he stopped, too. Speak to him, 
or even look at him, she durst not. She walked slowly on; he 
slackened his pace so as to keep her well within view. Thus he 
stuck to her like her shadow. And on fared the silent couple till 
they repassed St. Lawrence’s church, when the belfry clock tolled 
nine. 

All emotion—like all motion—is rhythmic. In every mind calm 
alternates with storm ; for though the feelings may be boundless in 
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themselves, our capacity for feeling is not. Hence the old lady, 
finding that the man she deemed a foe wrought her no harm, now 
gladly veered round and reckoned him a secret friend eager to pro- 
tect her. All things considered, she found that they told in his 
favour ; and, hugging this pleasing and comforting conclusion, she 
trudged steadily onwards towards the eastern end of the faubourg. 
Half an hour’s walk brought her to the spot where the road to the 
Pantin toll-house branches off from the main street—then, and for 
fifty years afterwards, one of the loneliest parts of Paris. A keen 
east wind, rasping the heights of Chaumont and Belleville, shrilled 
round the hovels that dotted this then nearly uninhabited waste, which 
with its boundary fences of earth and dead men’s bones, seemed the 
fittest of all refuges for despair and abject poverty. Here, as if 
struck by the sight that met his gaze, the old lady’s “shadow” halted 
and stood wrapped in thought, his face dimly lighted by the rays of 
an oil-lamp that feebly battled with the mist. Fear now sharpened 
the old lady’s eyes, and she fancied she discovered an evil look in 
the stranger’s face. Her slumbering dread revived ; and while he 
stood seemingly lost in moody thought, she glided through the gloom 
to the door of a low house within a stone’s throw of where he 
stood, touched a spring, and flitted from his sight, swift as a ghost ; 
leaving him with his eyes bent upun the dwelling—a fair type of 
those then scattered ’mid this wilderness. Its crazy walls of rough- 
hewn stone, zigzagged with yawning cracks, seemed at the mercy of 
every gust. The tiled roof threatened to sink beneath its un- 
wonted burden of snow. The shrunken window frames invited the 
blast to enter. From the casements of the garret, which capped this 
sorry dwelling, a dim light glimmered, while all the lower windows 
remained dark as the tomb. With the aid of a rope which did 
duty for a handrail, the old lady toiled up the rickety wooden stair- 
case leading to this garret, knocked stealthily at the door, and, 
entering, sank into a chair which an old man set for her. 

“ Hide yourself!” she said to him. “ Hide yourself! We 
hardly ever stir abroad ; but when we do, it seems that we are 
tracked by spies.” 

“ Has anything fresh happened?” asked another old lady seated 
near the fire. 

“The man who has been prowling round the house since 
yestermorn followed me to-night.” 

Here the three inmates of the squalid garret eyed one another 
in dumb terror. The old man betrayed least fear—perhaps because 
he had most to dread—for beneath the weight of crushing calamity 
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or grinding persecution, a brave man begins by preparing for the 
worst, and deems each day of added life a victory over his evil fate. 
Meanwhile, it was easy to see from the way in which the eyes of the 
two ladies fixed themselves on the old man, that ’twas for him, and 
him alone, they trembled. 

“ Why distrust God’s providential care, my sisters?” he said 
“We hymned His praise ’mid the butchery of Les Carmes.' He 
saved me then ; reserving me, doubtless, for some fate which duty 
bids me cheerfully accept. ’Tis of your safety, not mine, that we 
should think.” 

“ No,” replied one of the ladies. ‘ What is the worth of our 
lives compared with that of a priest ?” 

* Once driven from the Abbey of Chelles, I thenceforth reckoned 
myself as good as dead,” said the old lady who had stayed at home. 

‘** T have brought the wafers,” said the one who had fared forth 
* But hark ! I hear footsteps on the staircase.” 

All pricked up their ears ; but the sound—if sound there were— 
died away. 

** No need to quake even shou/d some one seek us out,” said the 
priest. “I’m expecting a trustworthy envoy, who has framed a 
scheme for crossing the frontier, will call here for letters I have 
written to the Duke of Langeois and the Marquis of Beauséant, 
beseeching them to devise some means of snatching you from this 
land of terror and from the death or destitution that here awaits you.” 

“ But surely you will fly with us?” pleaded the two ladies in 
accents of dismay. 

“* My post is there, where are the victims,” replied the priest with 
anoble simplicity which sealed the ladies’ lips, though their eyes 
spoke volumes of heartfelt regret blended with admiration. 

“Sister Martha,” he said to the nun who had brought the sacra- 
mental wafers, “our trusty envoy may be known by his replying 
Fiat voluntas to the word Hosannah |” 

“T hear a footstep on the stairs,” cried the other nun, opening a 
kind of blind cupboard in the garret wall, scarce a yard in height, 
thanks to the sloping roof. 

This time ’twas no false alarm. A man’s footstep could be 
distinctly heard ’mid the deep stillness. The priest hastily squeezed 
himself into the hiding-hole, and the elder nun huddled a heap of 
clothes on him, and shut him in, 

At that very moment a double knock at the door struck the poor 
nuns speechless and helpless with fright. ‘They had both seen some 

1 Sept. 2, 1792. See for interesting narrative Gidbon’s Autobiography, 
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sixty years or more ; and forty of these they had spent in a nunnery, 
Turned adrift when the convents were pillaged, they resembled hot- 
house plants to which the open air means death. Twice twenty 
years of cloister life had utterly unfitted them for any other. The 
morning that saw their cells burst open left them appalled at the 
thought of their recovered freedom. One may readily imagine the 
stupor into which the events of the Revolution plunged them. 
Powerless to bring their convent wisdom to bear on the thorny 
problems of life, they were like heedfully-tended children suddenly 
robbed of a mother’s fostering care. Only, instead of weeping, they 
prayed. In the presence of the danger which now threatened them 
they stood dumb and passive, not even dreaming of any other 
buckler than Christian resignation. The man who knocked put his 
own construction on their silence, and entered without further 
ceremony. Judge of their feelings when they identified him as the 
man who for some time past had been prowling round their dwelling 
and prying into their secrets! Still they stood as mice, eyeing him 
with a troubled curiosity, like a pair of half-wild children in the pre- 
sence of an utter stranger. 

But the intruder, though tall and stalwart, had nothing forbidding 
in his mien—certainly nothing of the brute or villain. He, too, 
stood stockstill, leisurely surveying the apartment. His eye first fell 
on two straw pallets, which served the nuns for beds. In the middle 
of the room stood a table, and on it a branch candlestick, a few 
plates, three knives, and a round loaf. A scanty fire burnt in the 
hearth. In one corner of the room a handful of lean faggots bore 
further witness to the poverty of its inmates. Both walls and ceiling 
plainly showed that the roof was anything but rainproof. Three 
chairs, a pair of coffers, and a clumsy chest of drawers, completed 
the furniture of this carpetless garret ; but a door hard by the chim- 
ney-piece seemed to betoken the existence of an adjoining garret. 

The intruder’s survey inspired him with a feeling of pity that 
showed itself in his face. He cast a kindly look at the two nuns, and 
seemed—truth to tell—full as ill at ease as they. But the awkward 
silence was soon broken by the stranger, who quickly gauged the 
mental plight of these poor children of sixty. 

“ Believe me, citizenesses, I come not as a foe,” he said in a voice 
he strove his best to soften. “Should any mishap befall you, this 
hand will have had no share in it. Sisters, I come to beg a favour 
of you.” 

They spoke not, and he ran on: “If you find my presence irk- 
some tell me so plumply, and away I go. But let me assure you that 
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I am wholly at your service, willing to render any help that lies in 
my power, and I am perhaps the only man in France who stands 
above the law, since she has lost her King.” 

His words rang so true that Sister Agatha—a daughter of the 
noble house of Langeois—invited him with a courtly gesture to sit 
down. He received the invitation with a somewhat sorrowful smile, 
but remained standing till he saw the ladies themselves seated. 

“You have sheltered a venerable nonjuring priest who marvel- 
lously escaped scotfree from the butchery of Les Carmes, and r 

“ Hosannah !” cried Sister Agatha, eyeing the stranger with 
feverish anxiety as she uttered the test word. 

“No, that is not his name.” 

“T assure you, sir, there is no priest here,” said Sister Martha 
promptly. 

“Then you should be more wary,” gently replied the stranger, 
stretching forth his hand and picking up a breviary that lay open on 
the table. “I question whether you know Latin, and——” 

He stopped short ; for the quivering lips and tearful eyes of the 
poor nuns warned him that he had overshot the mark. 

“Cheer up!” he said in a hearty voice. “For the last three 
days I have known not only your own names but the priest’s, your 
straits, and generous self-devotion to the Abbé de x 

“Hush !” cried Sister Agatha, laying a finger on her lips. 

** You see, my sisters, that had I harboured the foul design of 
betraying you, I could easily have worked my will.” 

On hearing these words the priest sallied from his hiding-place 
and said to the stranger: “I cannot believe, sir, that you are in 
league with those who persecute us. What would you of me?” 

“IT come, Reverend Father, to beg you to celebrate a funeral 
Mass for the repose of the soul of—of a saintly person whose ashes 
will never rest in consecrated soil.” 

The priest shuddered in spite of himself ; while the two nuns, 
not yet understanding of what person the stranger spoke, bent 
forwards and eyed the two men with lively curiosity. 

Meantime the churchman studied the stranger’s face, and, as 
there was no mistaking its honest look of heartfelt anxiety and earnest 
entreaty, he quickly replied : “ Well, come back at midnight, you'll 
find everything ready for the celebration of the only service we can 
offer in atonement for the heinous crime to which you refer.” 

The stranger shuddered ; but whatever the pang that pierced his 
breast, it yielded to a feeling of soothing though sombre satisfaction, to 
judge by the expression of his face as he turned to leave the room 
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after bowing respectfully to its three inmates. No need to voice his 
thanks! Those three generous souls fe/¢ them. 

Some two hours later he returned, and, ushered into the inner 
garret, found all in readiness for the stolen service. The old-fashioned 
chest of drawers, moved from the outer room, and decked with a 
gorgeous altar-front of green mohair, served for an altar. Above it— 
conspicuous against the bare yellow wall—towered a lofty crucifix of 
ebony and ivory. Four slim little tapers fixed to the top of the chest 
of drawers with sealing-wax, shed their faint lustre on the makeshift 
altar, but left the rest of the garret in deepest gloom. Damp was the 
flooring, and through many a chink in the sloping ceiling the keen 
blast whistled. Naught could be less pompous, yet naught perhaps 
more solemn than this sad ceremony. A sepulchral silence, ’mid 
which the faintest cry from the neighbouring high road would have 
made itself heard, lent asad and sombre majesty to this midnight 
scene ; where the grandeur of the spiritual end, in such glaring 
contrast with the pettiness of the material means, could scarcely fail 
to beget a feeling of religious awe. One at each end of the makeshift 
altar, the two nuns knelt upon the bare brick flooring, reckless of its 
deadly dampness ; and mingled their prayers with those of the 
priest, who, robed in cope and chasuble, held in his hands a gem- 
studded chalice of pure gold, snatched, no doubt, from the sack of 
the nunnery of Chelles. Near this sumptuous ciborium, fit for the 
table of a king, two tumblers that would have shamed a third-rate 
tavern held the water and the wine destined for the holy offering ; 
while a bowl of coarsest earthenware contained the water wherewith 
the innocent might lave their hands unstained with blood. 

Stepping to the altar the stranger sank upon his knees between 
the two nuns. But at sight of the black crape with which the priest— 
for lack of other means of indicating the nature of the Mass—had 
wreathed the chalice and the crucifix, some overpowering recollection 
rushed across his mind and dewed his broad brow with beads of 
sweat. This emotion, however, soon yielded to another, not less 
powerful, but wholly sweet and comforting, as he joined with the 
other actors in this solemn midnight scene, in pouring forth in one 
united flood their feelings of holy pity. It seemed to them as if they 
had conjured up in thought the spirit of the martyr king whose 
mortal frame the envious quicklime had devoured ; and that his 
deathless soul was present with them in all its saintly majesty as they 
celebrated these funeral rites without the body of the dead. Surely, 
there, in the prayers of this priest and these two simple-minded nuns, 
the Monarchy itself was present. Yea, but perchance there alsa 
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prayed the Revolution, in the person of this mysterious stranger, 
whose face betrayed remorse too keen to leave room for doubt that 
he came thither to rid himself of a boundless debt of penitence. 

Instead of using the Latin words Jntroibo ad altare Dei, the 
priest—as if suddenly inspired—glanced at the three representatives 
of Christian France, and said, “ We are about to enter the House of 
God.” At these magic words the beggarly surroundings faded from 
the eyes of his fellow worshippers. They felt full of holy awe ; and 
not even beneath the dome of St. Peter's itself could God have re- 
vealed Himself in greater splendour than He now revealed Himself 
to these three worshippers. So true is it that ’twixt Him and man 
there needs no go-between, and that His grandeur belongs wholly to 
Himself. 

The fervour of the stranger was unfeigned. Thus the feeling 
which breathed in the prayers of these three servants of God and 
king was all of one leaven. The hallowed words sounded like 
heavenly music ’mid the intense silence of all around. Presently 
came the Lord’s Prayer. At the petition “ Forgive us our trespasses 
even as we forgive them that trespass against us,” a tear trickled 
down the stranger’s cheek. ‘The venerable priest observed this sign 
of deep emotion, and, interpreting it in his own way, forthwith added 
in Latin, “ And forgive the king-slayers even as Louis XVI. himself 
forgave them.” 

The funeral service followed, and its “God save the King” wrung 
the hearts of these staunch Royalists as they thought of the child- 
king Louis XVII.—the subject of this prayer—a helpless captive in 
the hands of his foes. And again the stranger shuddered as if he 
foresaw another king-murder, and himself forced to play a part in it.' 

The funeral service over, the two nuns withdrew at a sign from 
the priest, who, on finding himself alone with the stranger, said to 
him in tones of fatherly kindness: “ My son, if you have stained 
your hands with the blood of the martyr-king, confess yourself to 
me. ‘There is no sin, however black, but God will blot it out in favour 
of a repentance so heartfelt and sincere as yours seems to be.” 

As the first of the foregoing words fell from the priest’s iips the 
stranger winced. But he quickly recovered himself, and looking him 
full in the face replied in a voice faltering with emotion, “ Father, 
none can be more guiltless of that deed of blood than I.” 

“T am bound to believe your word,” rejoined the priest. Here 
he paused, and once more scanned the penitent’s features. Then, 


’ The murder never occurred-—not, at least, on the scaffold. Louis XVII. died 
of ill-usage, June 9, 1797. 
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still sticking to his belief that he saw before him one of those timid 
members of the Convention who sacrificed the King’s life to save 
their own, he solemnly continued: “ Bethink you, my son, that 
merely to have refrained from any active share in this foul crime is 
not enough to clear you. Those whose swords remained sheathed 
when they might, had they willed, have struck a blow for their king, 
will be called to a heavy reckoning by the King of kings. Heavy, 
yea, heavy indeed; for by standing idle they made themselves 
accessories to that hideous crime.” 

“ But, father, think you that a mere indirect participation will be 
punished?” asked the stranger all aghast. “The soldier, for 
instance, who, in strict obedience to orders, helped to clear the road 
to the scaffold—do you judge Aim guilty ?” 

The priest manifestly wavered. Puritanical royalist though he 
was, he knew that his party held the tenet of passive obedience in 
the soldier as a necessary corollary to the supremacy of the King and 
the inviolability of his kingly person. The stranger chose to treat 
the priest’s hesitation as a favourable answer to the doubts which 
beset him ; and lest further reflection should lead to a less welcome 
result, he cut it short with the remark, “I should blush to offer you 
a fee for celebrating this Mass for the repose of the King’s soul, and 
the easing of my conscience. <A priceless boon must be requited 
with a priceless gift. Deign, then, reverend father, to accept this holy 
relic. ‘The day may come when you will discover its full value.” So 
saying, he placed in the priest’s hands a little box of trifling weight, 
which the good man received almost unconsciously, in the fulness of 
his wonder at the solemnity of the stranger’s words and tone, and at 
the reverential manner in which he handled the box. 

The two men then rejoined the nuns in the outer garret ; when 
the stranger thus addressed his three companions: “‘ The owner of 
this house—Mucius Sczevola,' the plasterer, who lives on the first 
floor—though renowned in his section as an out-and-out ‘ patriot,’ 
is a Bourbonist at heart. He was once whipper-in to the Prince de 
Condé, to whom he owes his fortune. Under his roof you are safer 
than you would be anywhere else in France. Therefore bide with 
him. Charitable hands will minister to your needs while you await 
in safety the dawn of better days. This time twelve months—on the 
21st of January—should you still remain in this dreary prison, I will 
return to join you in celebrating the Mass of Atonement for the-——” 


! ’Twas the fashion of the Revolutionary zealots thus to rechristen themselves 
with names borrowed from the Roman commonwealth. They little dreamt that 
the Roman commonwealth was one of the narrowest oligarchies ever known. 
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He left the phrase unfinished, bowed low to the inmates of the 
garret, gave a parting glance at the tokens of their penury, and was 
gone. 

For the two simple-minded nuns this adventure possessed the 
thrilling interest of a romance. Hence, when the venerable priest 
showed them the stranger’s mysterious gift, they seized the box, set it 
on the table, and eyed it with unspeakable curiosity which the good 
priest shared. Mlle. de Langeois hasted to open it, and drew forth 
a cambric handkerchief of finest texture, slightly soiled, as with 
sweat, and spotted with blood. 

“?Tis marked with a royal crown!” cried Sister Martha, The 
nuns shuddered, and the handkerchief fell from their hands. 

The mystery which shrouded the stranger seemed unfathomable 
to these two simple souls. As for the priest, from that day forth he 
never sought to fathom it. 

Meanwhile the three prisoners soon perceived that—despite the 
Terror—a powerful hand was outstretched to protect them. First 
came a store of food and fuel ; then—sure proof that their friend 
had a female ally—a stock of linen for the nuns, with outer garments 
of modern cut, in which they could fare forth without attracting 
dangerous attention by the old-world fashion of their attire. This 
useful gift Mucius Sczevola backed by presenting each of them with 
a certificate of good citizenship. Often, a warning needful to the 
priest’s safety, and so well-timed that none could doubt it flowed 
from someone familiar with State secrets, reached the prisoners’ ears 
by a sidewind. And even when famine stalked the streets of Paris, 
unseen hands—those, no doubt, of Mucius Sczevola—would lay 
rations of white bread outside the door of their den. Meanwhile the 
high-born tenants of the garret could not reasonably doubt that the 
mainspring of all this bounty and benevolence was the mysterious 
stranger who had bespoken the Mass of Atonement. Hence this 
source of all their hopes and comforts—this saviour of their lives— 
became an object of peculiar worship to them, and was specially 
remembered in their prayers. Night and morning these pious souls 
offered up vows for his happiness and welfare in this world, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. Their thankfulness being thus, 
so to speak, daily refreshed, naturally wedded itself to a feeling of 
curiosity, which daily waxed ; and in talking over the incidents which 
led to his first appearance among them, and risking a thousand 
guesses concerning him, they found a world of amusement which was 
a sort of crowning boon from the same benefactor. No wonder they 
resolved to grapple him to their hearts when the mournful anni- 
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versary of Louis XVI.’s death should bring him once more within 
their doors. 

The hour thus impatiently looked for came at last. At midnight 
the sound of his heavy tread again roused the echoes of the old 
wooden staircase. But this time, the nuns, instead of awaiting his 
advent in fear and trembling, hurried out on to the landing candle 
in hand to light him; nay, Sister Agatha—Mlle. de Langeois—- 
thirsting to behold her benefactor’s face, ran down to meet him ere 
he reached the stairhead. 

“Come,” she said in tones tremulous with fond emotion. 
“Come, that we may welcome our long-expected friend.” 

He raised his head, and in a moment his gloomy glance and 
chilling silence froze the genial current of her feelings and struck her 
dumb. There was a something in that face which seemed to murder 
thanks and stifle curiosity. Yet perchance he was not so icy cold, so 
stern, so taciturn and terrib!e, as he seemed to those warm hearts 
overflowing with friendly gratitude. But, be that as it might, when 
he entered the wretched garret—carefully swept and garnished in his 
honour—its poor inmates understood that he wished to remain un- 
known to them, and meekly bowed to his will. But what meant that 
sardonic smile which hovered for a moment on his lips when his eye 
lighted on the little cold collation prepared for his reception ? 

The altar stood ready decked ; the stranger listened to the Mass, 
and joined in the prayers as before ; then, courteously declining 
Mlle. de Langeois’s invitation to sup with them, departed as he 
came—a stranger. 

The fall of Robespierre in July 1794, and the counter-revolution 
which ensued, left the tenants of the garret free to show themselves 
in the streets without the slightest risk. One day the priest availed 
himself of his recovered liberty to visit a perfumer’s shop in the Rue 
St. Honoré, kept by a worthy couple named Ragon, some time per- 
fumers to Queen Marie Antoinette, and steady Royalists “ under the 
rose.” As the venerable priest stood on the doorstep of the shop, he 
suddenly found himself wedged there by a surging crowd which 
flooded the street. 

“What’s agate ?” he said to Mme. Ragon. 

“Only the death-cart and the headsman on their way to the 
Place Louis Quinze. A common sight, God knows ! ” she somewhat 
listlessly replied. 

Impelled by curiosity, the priest raised himself a-tiptoe, and, 
glancing over the heads of the throng, beheld, upright in the grue- 
some vehicle, his benefactor—the penitent stranger. 
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“Who's that?” he asked. 

**Sanson, the headsman ! ” 

Down sank the priest in a dead swoon. They carried him into 
the shop. When at length he recovered consciousness, Mme. Ragon, 
standing near him salts-bottle in hand, heard him mutter : “ He must 
have given me the handkerchief wherewith the King wiped his brow 
on his way to the scaffold. Poor man! To think that the blade of 
steel had a heart when France herself had none !” 

Quoth Mme. Ragon, “ His wits are wandering.” But the abbé 
knew what he was saying. He further knew—what the world knows 
now—that the executioner of Louis XVI. was a fervent Royalist in 
his heart of hearts. 
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STRIUS AND ITS SYSTEM. 


IRIUS, or the Dog Star, is the brightest star in the heavens, 
and from its superior brilliancy has been termed “ the monarch 
of the skies.” Measures of its light show that it is about two magni- 
tudes, or over six times brighter than an average first magnitude star, 
like Altair or Spica, and about equal in lustre to three stars like Vega 
or Capella. Sir John Herschel found the light of Sirius equal to 324 
times the light of a star of the sixth magnitude, about the faintest 
visible to average eyesight. But it is probably over 600 times 
brighter than a sixth magnitude star. It has been seen in daylight 
with a telescope of only half an inch in aperture. Some observers 
have even seen it with the naked eye in sunshine, and it has been 
observed to cast a shadow like Venus when at its brightest. 

The crigin of the name Sirius is somewhat doubtful. It may 
possibly be derived from the Sanscrit word surya, the sun. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller thinks that the Greek word seérios comes from the 
Sanscrit svar or suonasirau. Sirius is first mentioned as a star by 
Hesiod, who connects it with the dog days. These, according to 
Theon of Alexandria, commenced twenty days before Sirius rose 
with the sun, and ended twenty days after that date. These so- 
called dog days commence on July 3, and end on August 11 ; but, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, Sirius does not now rise 
with the sun—or heliacally, as it is termed—until August 25, or 
fourteen days after the dog days have ended. The fancied connec- 
tion of Sirius with the forty days of summer heat has, -therefore, no 
longer any existence, and must—like many such ideas—be con- 
signed to “the myths of an uncritical period.” 

Sirius was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians under the names 
of Sothis (Horus), Anubis, and Thoth, and represented as a man 
with the head of a dog. Some identify it with the Mazzaroth of 
Job. It was also supposed to represent Orion’s hound, and it may 
perhaps be identical with the Cerberus of the Greeks. 

It seems to be a popular idea that Sirius, now of a brilliant white 
colour, was a red star in ancient times. But such a remarkable 
change of hue is not well established. It seems more probable that 
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the idea of change is due to the mistranslation of a word applied to 
the star by the ancient writers, a word which probably referred to its 
brightness rather than its colour. Mr. T. J. J. See has, however, 
recently collected strong evidence from the classical writers to show 
that Sirius was really a red star in ancient times. Such a change 
would, of course, be most interesting and remarkable, indicating, 
as it would, some wonderful change in the star’s chemical consti- 
tution. 

Like many other stars, Sirius has a considerable “ proper 
motion” across the face of the sky, amounting to about 1°3 seconds 
of arc per annum. Some irregularities in this proper motion led the 
astronomers Bessel, Peters, and Safford to the conclusion that the 
motion of Sirius was disturbed by the attraction of an invisible close 
companion revolving round it. From the recorded observations 
Peters computed an orbit for the supposed companion, and found a 
period of about fifty years. Safford also investigated the problem, 
and announced in 1861 the probable position of the invisible com- 
panion. About four months after the publication of Safford’s 
results, Mr. Alvan Clark, the famous American optician, observing 
with a telescope of 18} inches aperture, detected a small star near 
Sirius, the position of which agreed closely with that of Safford’s 
hypothetical companion. Here was a case somewhat similar to the 
discovery of the planet Neptune—the prediction, by mathematical 
analysis, of the existence of a celestial body previously unknown to 
astronomers. Numerous observations of this small star have been 
made since its discovery, and there is now no doubt that it is 
revolving round its brilliant primary. That the observed irregula- 
rities in the proper motion of Sirius are wholly due to the influence 
of this companion seems, however, to be still an open question. 
Several orbits have been computed, most of which assign a period of 
forty-nine or fifty years; but an orbit recently computed by the 
present writer gives a period of about 58} years, and Howard finds 
a period of fifty-seven years. Burnham, however, thinks that fifty- 
three years is probably nearer the truth. As the companion has now 
approached Sirius so closely as to be invisible with even the giant 
telescope of the Lick Observatory, some years must elapse before 
the exact length of the period can be definitely settled. 

The great brilliancy of Sirius has naturally suggested proximity to 
the earth, and modern measures of its distance have confirmed the 
accuracy of this ideas The most reliable determinations of its 
parallax (or the angle subtended by the radius of the earth’s orbit at 
the place of the star) make it about four-tenths ofa second of arc, and 
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places it about fourth in order of distance from the earth.' Assuming 
a parallax of 0°39 of a second (about a mean of the results found by 
Drs. Elkin and Gill), the distance of Sirius would be 528,884 times 
the sun’s distance from the earth, a distance which light would take 
about 8} years to traverse. 

Knowing the distance of Sirius from the earth, and its annual 
proper motion, it is easy to calculate its actual velocity in a direction 
at right angles tothe line of sight. This comes out about ten miles a 
second. The spectroscope shows that Sirius has also a motion in the 
line of sight, and hence its real velocity through space must be greater 
than that indicated by its proper motion. In the year 1864 observa- 
tions by Dr. Huggins showed that Sirius was receding from the earth at 
the rate of twenty-nine miles a second. Some years afterwards careful 
measures of the star’s spectrum showed that this motion had ceased ; 
subsequent measures showed that the motion was reversed, and recent 
observations by Dr. Vogel indicate unmistakably that the motion has 
now been changed into a motion of approach! It seems difficult to 
understand how this curious change in the direction of the star’s 
motion can be accounted for otherwise than by orbital movement ; in 
the same way that the planet Venus is sometimes approaching the 
earth and sometimes receding from it, owing to its orbital motion 
round the sun. The motion may possibly be due to the existence 
of some invisible close companion. 

Placed at the distance of Sirius, the Sun would, I find, be reduced 
to a star of only the third magnitude, or about four magnitudes fainter 
than Sirius appears to us. This indicates that Sirius is about forty 
times brighter than the sun would be in the same position, and would 
imply that Sirius is a far more massive sun than ours. If we assume 
the same intrinsic brilliancy of surface and the same density for both 
bodies, the above result would make the diameter of Sirius 6°32 times 
the sun’s diameter, and its mass no less than 253 times the mass of 
the sun. As, however, the intrinsic brightness of the surface of Sirius 
and its density, or specific gravity, may differ widely from those of the 
sun, these calculations are of course open to much uncertainty. The 
light of Sirius, analysed by the spectroscope, differs considerably from 
the solar light, and the strong development of the hydrogen lines in the 
star’s spectrum denotes that Sirius is, in its chemical constitution, not 
comparable with our sun. It may possibly be very much hotter and 

1 The three nearest stars are : a Centauri (parallax 0°76 of a second), 61 Cygni 
(0°45”), and Lalande 21,185, for which Kapteyn found a parallax of 0°434", and 


Winnecke 0°5”. For the star » Herculis a parallax of 0-40” was found by 
Belopolsky and Wagner; but this does not seem to have been confirmed by 


any other astronomer. 
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therefore smaller in diameter and mass than the figures given above 
would indicate. Fortunately we can find the mass of a binary or 
revolving double star by another and more certain method. Know- 
ing the orbit of the star and its distance from the earth, we can 
calculate the combined mass of the components in terms of the sun’s 
mass. Making the necessary computations for Sirius, I find that the 
combined mass of Sirius and its companion is a little over three times 
the mass of the sun, and the mean distance between them twenty-two 
times the sun’s distance from the earth, or a little more than the 
distance of the planet Uranus from the sun. This result—recently 
confirmed by Dr. Auwer’s calculations—would imply that Sirius is 
intrinsically a much brighter sun—surface for surface—than ours, and 
that “the monarch of the skies” is a “giant” only in appearance ; 
the greater brightness of its surface and its comparative proximity to 
the earth accounting for its great apparent brilliancy. 

The companion of Sirius has been estimated as of the tenth 
magnitude. This would imply that the light of Sirius is about 
25,000 times the light of the small star. If, therefore, the two bodies 
were of the same density and intrinsic brightness, the mass of Sirius 
would be about four million times as great as the mass of the com- 
panion. But Dr. Auwers concludes, from his researches on the 
proper motion of Sirius, that the companion is about one-half the 
mass of the primary, and equal in massto our sun! It must; there- 
fore, be nearly a dark body. It has been suggested that the com- 
panion may possibly shine by reflected light from Sirius in the same 
way that the planets of the solar system shine by reflected light from 
the sun. Some calculations which I have recently made show, however, 
that this hypothesis is wholly untenable.'’ Assuming, with Auwers, 
that the mass and diameter of the companion are equal to those of 
the sun, I find that the companion would, if illuminated solely by 
reflected light from Sirius, shine as a star of only 16} magnitude. 
A star of this magnitude—-about the faintest visible in the great 
Lick telescope—placed close to a brilliant star like Sirius would, 
even when most favourably situated, be utterly invisible in our 
largest telescopes. If its mass is much less than one-half that of 
Sirius—as its faintness would seem to suggest—it is possibly a com- 
paratively small body, and the reflected light from its primary would 
be proportionately less. It seems clear, therefore, that the companion 
must shine with some inherent light of its own, otherwise it could 
not possibly be so bright as the tenth magnitude. It is probably a 
sun of small luminosity revolving round Sirius in the same way that 

1 Journal of the British Astronomical Association, March 1891. 

VOL. CCLXXIV. NO. 1945. Cc 
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the companions to other binary stars revolve round their primary. 
The disparity in brightness is, however, remarkable, no other binary 
star showing so great a difference in the brilliancy of the components, 

As I have said above, the sun, if placed at the distance of Sirius, 
would shine as a star of the third magnitude. There is, therefore, 
a difference of seven stellar magnitudes between the light of the sun 
and that of the Sirian satellite. This implies that the light emitted 
by the sun is 631 times greater than that radiated by the companion 
of Sirius. If of the same intrinsic brightness of surface, the latter 
would, therefore, have a diameter about .';th of the sun’s diameter, or 
34,000 miles. But if of the same mass as the sun, its density with 
this small diameter would be enormous— in fact, vastly greater than 
we can imagine possible for any body, large or small. Indeed, if we 
suppose its diameter to be one-half that of the sun, its density would 
be 11°52 (1°44 X 8), or about equal in density to lead, and it seems 
very improbable that a self-luminous body could have so high a 
density as this. We must conclude, therefore, that the satellite of 
Sirius is a comparatively large body having a small intrinsic brilliancy 
of surface—possibly a cooling body verging towards the utter extinc- 
tion of its light. If this be so, it will probably, in the course of ages, 
disappear altogether from telescopic vision, and its continued existence 
will only be known by its influence on the motion of Sirius. 

If there are any planets revolving round Sirius they will probably 
remain for ever unknown to us. A planet comparable with Jupiter in 
size would be utterly invisible in the giant telescope of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, or even with an instrument very much larger. I am disposed, 
however, to think that these binary stars may perhaps form exceptions 
tothe general rule of stellar systems, and that single stars, like our sun, 
more probably form the centres of planetary systems like our own. 
Or possibly the reverse of this may be true, the single stars forming the 
exceptions and binary stars the rule. In either case we may con- 
clude, I think, judging from the analogy of our sun, that single stars 
are more likely to have planets revolving round them. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 





WHAT BECAME OF CHARLES II? 


ANCASHIRE, of all the English counties, has the greatest 
rainfall. ‘That is why I left it, exclaiming, like many another 


whom climate has exiled— 
Why a home deny 


To one who loves thee well as 1? 


Consequently, I sought a quiet nook in a sunny part of the Midlands, 
and became curate-in-charge of a sleepy country parish called L—— 
and N , picturesquely situated on the winding bank of one of 
our best-known rivers. 

The road between the two hamlets L and N , of which 
the parish consisted, was really a lane, narrow, uneven and winding, 
bordered by closely-planted and very high elms, which met and 
interlaced at the top. It has been known for many generations as 
the King’s Lane, and is so named in the most recent Ordnance 
Survey. This lane opened towards N upon a common which 
formed the entrance to that place, and on one side whereof was my 
abode. 

The house in which I lodged had originally been a farmhouse, 
but the land had all been sold except a garden and a paddock. The 
lower portion was of hewn stone, taken from a monastic tithe-barn 
which had been pulled down in Henry VIII.’s time. The chimneys, 
also of stone, were built out, and high up one could see beautiful 
bits of mouldings. By the entrance-gate were horsing-steps made 
up of old carved stones, and, above them, fixed in the wall, was a 
quaintly-twisted iron hook. 

The house stood endwise to the common, and faced southward 
into an old-fashioned garden, at the bottom of which ran the high- 
road from the county-town. Its occupants were three old maiden 
ladies and their old bachelor brother, who had all seen better days, 
when farming was profitable. On my first visit the three sisters stood 
in a row, and introduced themselves to me with a curtsey—“ We be 
three old maids.” ‘Sometimes very useful people,” added the 


rheumatic member of the trio. Certainly they were very clean, very 
c2 
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pleasant and attentive, and full of old-world manners, accomplish- 
ments and reminiscences. They did not keep a servant; the 
youngest sister did the housework. The brother, who attended to 
the garden and outdoor jobs, wore a very apparent wig, and had a 
picturesque grey beard of noticeable length. He was not often to be 
seen, and when I did meet him, he was taciturn and sententious. 
Slow of expression, scant of words, but quick in arriving at a logical 
conclusion, it was necessary to be very attentive in order to keep up 
a conversation with him. 

In the entrance-hall was an old oil portrait of a young man. 
One night, when I thought I was the last in the house to retire to 
rest, I stood, lamp in hand, looking at this picture, before mounting 
the stairs. Almost without my noticing him, Mr. I'rederick was at 
my side. “Who?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“‘ Charles the Second. Is it like?” 

“T never saw him,” I replied, with a laugh. 

“Would you know him if you did see him?” He looked 
solemn and oracular, but he said no more, and I went to bed. 

The house was irregular, portions of it having been built at 
different times. This irregularity was most apparent inside, upstairs, 
and at the back: But my bedroom was a large, low, square room in 
the front, with a wide casement-window looking down the garden 
and towards the two roads. 

It was a still night, after a dry, cool day, and though there was no 
moon, it was not very dark. About two o'clock in the morning I 
gradually awoke and became conscious of hearing the sounds of 
several horses galloping rapidly. I jumped out of bed, drew aside 
the window-curtain, and saw three horsemen, not quite close together, 
tearing round the corner from below, and coming towards the house. 
As they passed our entrance-gate I, of course, lost sight of them, and 
I was just about to return to bed when I saw six more horsemen, 
two in advance of the rest, coming from the same direction. Sud- 
denly the sharp “ crack” of shots was heard, but these last six men 
slackened not their pace and were soon also out of sight. One 
curious thing was that the sounds of all the horses’ feet seemed to 
cease instantly after they were out of my sight. I thought the whole 
thing strange, but sti:] not altogether unaccountable; possibly mounted 
poachers pursued by mounted gamekeepers ; or highwaymen, or 
burglars, or some private quarrel. 

The next morning was bright and warm, and I was downstairs 
early. I found, however, that the whole household had been down 
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much earlier, and there were signs of some unusual occurrence. I 
met Mr. Frederick in the hall, a very rare thing at that hour, and I 
suppose my looks must have shown curiosity, for he said, “E 
Fair,” E—— being our nearest market-town. 

The three ladies, it seems, were in the habit of going to K—— 
every year on the fair-day, under the time-honoured pretext of doing 
some necessary shopping, but really to visit an ancient cousin to 
whom they were under some obligation. By nine o’clock accordingly 
they had departed, and Mr. Frederick and I were left alone for the 
whole day. 

After breakfast I strolled outside. I could see no trace of my 
horsemen. The road had been much trodden, but there were no 
fresh marks on the grass or among the furze-bushes on the common. 
Turning back to the house I saw that Mr. Frederick had been watch- 
ingme. Hemet me at the gate. ‘ Did yousee him last night ?” 

“Well, I thought I saw nine horsemen last night, but I must 
have been dreaming.” 

Entering the house he fastened the front door, and followed me 
into the parlour. ‘The women-folk are away,” he said. He then 
drew away from the wall a large sofa of the high-backed double- 
ended sort. ‘The room was wainscotted all round to a height of three 
and a half feet from the floor. Taking from his pocket a small 
screw-driver, and going down upon his knees, he removed a few 
inches of the wainscot. ‘This revealed the head of a long iron bolt, 
which he withdrew. He motioned me to follow him into the hall ; 
here he turned upward in one piece two of the steps in the staircase, 
which the removal of the bolt had thus set free. Lighting a lamp 
he asked me to follow him down a steep flight of stone steps. At the 
bottom, on our right hand, was a small heavy door, and as he un- 
locked it I noticed that it had been strongly made and fitted with 
great exactness. I perceived a faint earthy smell, and found we were 
in a small cellar about ten feet by five, in which we could just stand 
upright. 

Resting on three rough oak trestles was a large coffin, covered 
with scarlet cloth much discoloured. Fastened to the lid by pins was 
a piece of paper, yellow with age. Mr. Frederick held the lamp, and 
I read, in a large antique hand : 

“ye Body of His Most Sacred 
Maiestie 
K. Charles ye 2. 





SE Ag 
I looked at this, and then at my companion, in utter amazemcnt. 
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He only said “Come.” We left the cellar, and he relocked the door, 
returned the movable steps, replaced the bolt, and put the parlour 
back into its usual state. Then he gave me the following relation : 

On September 3, 1651, King Charles fled from Worcester with 
two faithful companions, and made his way due east, hoping to gain 
some place on the coast, and so escape over the sea. Riding in 
silence, and avoiding the great high roads, they judged at length that 
they were free from immediate pursuit. About half-way between 
Worcester and E they stopped at an inn to obtain food and in- 
formation. Whether they had been careless, or too sanguine, 
certainly soon after leaving the inn they found they were being 
rapidly gained upon by six horsemen. On turning the corner at the 
bottom of our garden, the King, seeing on either side a stretch of 
common covered with tall dense furze-bushes, gave the word to 
“‘scatter.” He took the left, by our garden-fence, one of his com- 
panions went straight forward, the other took to the right. Ina few 
seconds the two foremost of the pursuers turned the corner and fired 
without drawing rein. This, it will be seen, was the subject of my 
vision of the preceding night, a vision faithfully reproduced every 
3rd September since 1651. 

Mr. Francis Purdy, the direct ancestor of my Mr. Frederick, was 
then the owner and occupier of the house and farm. He was astaunch 
Royalist, and one of his sons was fighting that very day at Worcester 
on the King’s side. The father had feared all along that this attempt 
would end in disaster. Anxious for the earliest, or any intelligence, 
on one pretence or another he contrived to spend most of the 
night round about the premises. Thus it happened that he saw the 
three horsemen separate as they reached the common, saw the six 
pursuers, and heard the shots. What effect these last produced he 
did not then know, and was afraid to show himself too soon. 

But with the first streak of daylight he was on the common, 
looking among the bushes. Behind a thick clump of furze, down at 
the bottom of a dry ditch, and close to his own fence, he found a 
horse and its rider, both dead. A hurried examination showed that 
the horse had been struck by a bullet sideways through the head, 
bnt there was no wound visible upon the dead man. The most 
likely thing was that the horse, on being struck, had pitched forward 
suddenly and thrown its rider over its head and broken his neck. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Purdy’s son, weary and hungry, had arrived at 
the house, a fugitive from the same luckless fight. The two 
together at once dragged the horse into the orchard and buried it 
there. 
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But the man? Even if Mr. Purdy’s son had not known his features, 
his apparel and the things upon his person left no doubt as to his 
identity. It was indeed the King. What was to be done? The 
royal cause was completely lost. No Royalist returned to make 
inquiries. ‘The Purdys had no acquaintances among persons of 
position, and they were themselves “ suspects.” 

First, they gathered sufficient sheet-lead from the roofs and 
cisterns about the house, and having carefully replaced everything 
they had found upon the royal corpse, they soldered it up in a 
rough fashion, it is true, but effectively, in this improvised case. 
Then they caused a strong outer coffin of oak to be made by one of 
their labourers who had been brought up as a cartwright. The 
curtains of their best parlour furnished the scarlet cloth. Last ofall, 
having prepared the cellar for its royal occupant, the body of the 
King they there entombed. 

But not unceremoniously. The ejected vicar of the parish was 
in hiding, in humble quarters not far away. He was communicated 
with, and not without tears he read the burial-service of the Church 
of England over the deceased King, with none but the two Purdys 
for fellow-mourners. 

The secret had been carefully kept, and was handed down from 
father to son, but to noother. Mr. Frederick, being the last male of 
his race, judged it proper to confide it to me as the parish-priest 
pro tem. 

The reader, who, like myself, has been carefully trained in the faith 
of Messrs. Hume and Smollett and our other accepted historians, 
can easily judge of my breathless bewilderment. 

Who could he be, then, whose return was so enthusiastically 
welcomed, who sat on the throne from 1660 to 1685, whose reign, 
after all, brightened English life as that of the Merry Monarch? 
Where were the watchfui guardians of the royal succession ? 

I put these and many such questions to Mr. Frederick. But in 
reply he only referred me to the coffin in the cellar. Whether one of 
the King’s fellow-fugitives saw him fall and passed himself off for his 
royal master, whether it suited the policy of the royal party at the 
time to conceal the irreparable loss they had sustained, he could not 
say. Neither can I. 

But that the Purdys were all pledged to the truth of the state- 
ment he had made, he assured me in the most solemn manner. 


C. T. W. ROUBLE. 
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MILLS AND MILLERS. 


I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it.—As You Like 72, ii. 4. 


WIDE and far-extended landscape, lit up here and there by 
sunny gleams, resembles a retrospect of life. The mind 
passes over it with contentment, insensibly pleased with an occa- 
sional bright spot, dwelling on no one memory as prominent, but 
soothed with the peaceful effect of the whole. It is otherwise with the 
objects which present themselves in the foreground to the lover of 
rustic scenery. Some are at once repugnant to the artistic sense. No 
one can find beauty in a newly-built brick cottage or a muddy pond 
where cattle have trodden down the marsh plants by its rim, which 
would else have set it in a verdant flowery circlet. Neither of these 
objects possesses any associations with human needs or human joys 
and sorrows. On the other hand, let an ancient churchyard, an old 
half-timbered farm—even a milestone whose time-worn figures are 
almost obliterated by moss—suddenly meet a wayfarer, and they at 
once appeal powerfully to his attention. ‘They do more, they keenly 
touch his heart. Sympathy with human life is the key to the beauty 
of the country. The poets who can invest rural objects with human 
interest are thus for ordinary men the best interpreters of nature. 
Painters, by virtue of their insight and the subtle genius which con- 
nects their pictures with man’s emotions, appeal more strongly to 
the reflective and educated mind. Compare the effect, for instance, 
which a picture like Millet’s “ L’Angléus” has upon a well-read 
philosophic disposition and the few elements of beauty which it 
contains for the general stream of gazers. Ruins, deserted halls, 
dismantled castles, and the like, do not speak so powerfully to the 
emotions because they are old, although this is what attracts the 
mere painter or photographer to them ; but because they have been 
inseparably connected with men who have long since worked and 
fought in life’s battles, laid themselves down to rest in them, and 
risen again with the morrow, resolute and persevering unto the end. 
Such sights appeal at once to the brotherhood of the whole human 
race. They are a moral lesson—a hope, an aspiration. 
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Among the multitude of objects which, in an old and settled 
country like Great Britain, at once catch the eye and take the heart 
captive with these sentiments, mills, whether they work by wind or 
by water, are prominent. They possess every element which can 
give delight to the contemplative mind—the beauty which comes of a 
long course of usefulness, associations of many kinds—picturesque- 
ness, swiftness of motion, giant power, diversity combined with 
monotony. Their might and velocity strongly impress the beholder. 
No object is so pleasing when viewed from a study window as a 
windmill on a distant eminence cheerfully spinning round against 
the sky. It is a perpetual Mentor. No encouragement is there to 
wait for inspiration, or to delay because the worker does not feel in 
the fitting mood—the mill shames such an excuse. According to 
the old motto, cut over its low door, ‘‘ WIND BLOWES, MILN GOES.” 
Every breeze is the same to it, it turns round and faces them all. 
So, too, with the water-mill. It runs whether the stream be low or 
flooded, pellucid, or red with the rains of winter. “ All is grist that 
comes to the mill” in the way of water as well as grain. There are 
windmills indeed erected to perform different duties to the homely 
task of grinding meal, which is the end of the ordinary mill. Some 
are seen from afar in the Fens connected with modern machinery for 
drainage ; and some, with peculiarly swift and fussy mill-sails, in 
brick-fields and such like places, revolve day and night with a 
rapidity which is both tiresome and unpleasing. ‘These never com- 
mend themselves to the lover of the country. They remind him of 
the endless labours of Sisyphus and the Danaides, or of Tityus 
suffering eternal torments under the earth : 


Nec fibris requies datur ulla renatis. 


The water-mill is older than the wind-mill ; but prehistoric corn 
—such wheat, for instance, as Pytheas, the first traveller from civilisa- 
tion to Great Britain, saw the natives of Kent drying in large sheds 
on account of the absence of sun—was ground in handimuills, as is 
still done in the East. Quernes, as these mills are called, are 
frequently found in the cyclopean underground dwellings of Scot- 
land. Their simplest form consists of two thin circular stones, the 
upper of which is pierced in the centre and revolves on a wooden or 
metal pin inserted in the lower one. The grinder dropped the grain 
into the central hole with one hand, while the other caused the upper 
stone to revolve by means of a stick inserted in a small hole near the 
edge. The laboriousness of this operation is well illustrated by a 
story told of Columba. He was studying under St, Finnian, and every 
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night on which it fell to his lot to grind the corn with the querne, he 
performed his task so quickly that his companions enviously asserted 
he had the assistance of an angel in turning the stone. Wilson 
thinks that at this time (the early part of the sixth century) the 
querne was the only mill in use. Large water-mills were introduced 
in the thirteenth century into Scotland, and legal means had to be 
employed to render their use compulsory. The querne is said to 
have lingered in the remoter districts of that country until the close 
of the last century, notwithstanding Alexander III.’s prohibition in 
1284, that “ Na man sall presume to grind quheit, maishlock, or rye 
with hands mylne, except he be compelled be storm, or be lack of 
mills, quilk sould grind the samen.” ! 

Watermills are among the oldest features of the country, and they 
have been little improved since their introduction, save that the old 
mill-stones, which were of mill-stone grit, are now made of composi- 
tion ; and it has been found out that of all woods, hawthorn is the 
most useful for timber requisite in the machinery. Few country 
objects are more picturesque than the labouring wheel with its 
dropping streams, and the ferns and mosses which so frequently 
flourish by it. There are certain to be several paintings of such 
mills in every exhibition. At the Conquest a mill was a great source 
of profit to the lord of a manor. All his dependants were obliged 
to use it. Consequently, “one mill” is a frequent entry in 
Domesday Book, and the miller is a well-known character in song 
and ballad, witness the Miller of the Dee, and “Little John and 
Midge, the Miller’s Son ;” and who can forget Chaucer’s mill at 
Trumpington, “ not fer fro Canterbrigge,” and the miller ?>— 


As any peacock he was proude and gay, 
Pipen he coude, and fishe, and nettes bete, 
And turnen cappes, and wrastlen wel and shete. 
Multitudes of mills in Lincolnshire match the Laureate’s happy 
sketch— 
Let us wander forth 
To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset south and north 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below; 
On the chalk hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. 


Every one must have noticed the difference between water 
and windmills from a moral and esthetic point of view. The 

1 See Wilson’s Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (Sutherland & 
Knox), 1851, p. 150. 
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former is smothered in verdure, grave, monotonous, always doing its 
duty, and yet with a perpetual restful look as of Sunday about it, and 
a pleasing accessory to the most beautiful river scenery. A windmill, 
on the contrary, seeks the most elevated and gusty position in the 
country side, and is always whirring away with an obtrusive air of 
virtue, which puts a man quietly going about his own business, let 
alone a lazy man, into a resentful mood at once. The water-wheel, 
as it slowly revolves, every now and then almost stopping with a 
groan, types the highest achievement of Keltic ingenuity, and shows 
the slowness of its thought ; the active windmill, never able to fly 
round fast enough to please its energy, manifestly came to us from 
the doggedly industrious levels of Holland. The traveller through 
our own Holland is struck by the numbers of these windmills on 
every hillock, each whizzing and flying round with indomitable per- 
severance. ‘They belong to men who “scrat together” money, little 
by little, ever intent on their work, never daunted, only miserable in 
a dead calm, as their ancestors, the old sea kings, were when the 
wind fell and their idle sails flapped against the masts. There is 
something of immemorial leisure in the atmosphere round a water- 
mill which has made it dear to poetry and artists, and to country 
lovers. Near it the angler loves to linger awhile and dream by the 
hawthorns. The boldest of saucy sparrows would think twice before 
building its nest in the timbers of a windmill. Beside the big water- 
wheel, and on the sheds beyond it, wagtails flirt their tails, and all 
the small birds of the country may be seen fearless and contented, 
while the dipper, scason after season, plants its mossy nest near the 
revolving wheel, and flits from boulder to boulder in the stream 
below. It may be noticed, too, that the owner of a water-mill has 
always a gay garden and keeps bees. Such delights are denied to 
dwellers on the airy mounds where windmills are built, but these 
always possess spacious clean yards and trim offices, features which 
appear to commend themselves to all owners of windmills. 

There is but one type of the water-mill, with its wheel, its ivy- 
covered house, and the geese which haunt the dam. The windmill, 
on the contrary, presents two distinct forms, neither of which pretends 
to such an antiquity as belongs to many water-mills. These were 
frequently an appanage of some well-known religious house, as was 
the mill at Abbey Dore in the Golden Valley (which still does its 
work), of the Cistercian house of that name. Windmills are either 
of painfully new brick and of an imposing height and great sweep of 
sails, or they are of wood, twisted and warped with sun and shower, 
with tattered sails and broken arms, leaning to one side, grey and 
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generally decrepit. The former are doubtless better, commercially, 
as grinding corn more thoroughly and with greater expedition ; but 
the latter are dearer to the artist. A subtle play of lights and 
shadows glances over an old wooden mill which the spick and span 
brick tower can never boast. The finest picture of a mill in which 
all its pathetic associations with man—man’s life and harvest—are 
faithfully represented was painted by Millet, the French peasant, and 
he who contemplates it will find out what latent poetry an ordinary 
village mill may contain. 

The miller himself, both in real life and literature, possesses a two 
fold character. He is either a rogue, like Chaucer’s miller, Simkin, 
A thefe he was forsooth of corn and mele, 

And that a slie and usant for to stele ; 


or a good-natured, easy-going man, such as Tennyson has portrayed: 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 

The slow wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead, drily curled, 

Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the werld. 

Among tradesmen of a philosophic character, such as cobblers 
and fishing-rod makers, millers hold a high place. They are always 
democratic in their views, as being wont to grind all that comes into 
dust, and to see all their neighbours compelled to resort to them for 
the staff of life. Their pigs, too, are always fat, and thereby hang 
dark tales. The gossip of the country-side is well-known to them, 
and fitly enough their tongue “ clappeth as a mill.” Doubtless there 
is some alloy in their cup of prosperous happiness. Virgil alludes to 
the weevil, whichis not unknown in modern flour at times. Sometimes, 
again, the water-mill is blocked by ice, and not a breath of air blows 
to turn the windmill’s sails. Millers’ wives, too, are often shrews, 
why is not very apparent, and they live in daily fear of their children 
being drowned in the dam or killed by the rushing sails. Foreign 
exportations also convulse the corn market, so that a miller’s life 
is not uniformly to be coveted. <A peck of troubles invariably accrues 
from the numbers who wish to fish in his mill dam and _ pit. 
Naturally he likes to catch his own eels, nor has he much objection 
to allow a few to throw the fly on his water. But strangers will 
trespass, tread down his meadow and break his hedges, and then his 
temper is apt to be short. 

Unluckily he fares ill in proverbial literature. “An honest 
miller hath a goldenthumb.” ‘The Scotch, with their pawky humour, 
are never tired of girding at him—* ‘It’s gude to be merry and wise,’ 
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quo’ the miller, when he moutered twice ” (z.e. twice took his custom- 
ary payment) ; and again, “ The miller mouters best wi’ his ain hand”; 
while “to drown the miller”—a heinous sin in Scotland—implies 
putting too much water into a glass of spirits. “ Every miller draws 
water to his own mill,” points to his selfishness. The miller’s wife 
partakes in her husband’s failings. ‘“ Do,” says another proverb, ‘as 
the miller’s wife of Newlands did; she took what she had and she 
never wanted.” She probably gossips a good deal, for “mealy- 
mou’d maidens stand long at the mill.” Even the miller’s dog is 
sharper than most of his kin, “the miller’s dog licks his lips ere the 
pock be opened.” It is worth remembering that “the lower mill- 
stone grinds as well as the upper.” “To be trusted with a house full 
of unbored millstones,” implies considerable distrust. Proverbial 
lore is much struck with the noise of a mill ; “to be born in a mill ” 
is a synonym for being deaf ; while “in vain doth the mill clack if 
the miller his hearing lack.” It is not quite apparent to one who 
does not belong to the trade what can be the meaning of “ The horse 
next the mill carries all the grist.” 

The windmill is on too exposed a situation to render it grateful 
to romance or sentiment. A tradition, indeed, at most mills tells of 
the adventurous person who for a wager undertook to clutch the 
mill-sails as they passed, and be swept round with them to alight 
safely whence he ascended, and of course a donkey was once killed 
by approaching them incautiously. Many a romantic story, on the 
contrary, attaches itself to the water-wheel, with its rushing pool 
below, the home of the big trout, and its deep dam above, where the 
finest perch may be taken. In one of these mill-pools St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was all but drowned by rashly leaping in to save the 
life of his favourite hawk; in another, a rusty bunch of keys was 
taken up in an eel-trap, and proved to have been flung in when the 
Abbey two fields above was dissolved. At a third, a burglar, trying 
to enter the mill when the wheel was stationary, accidentally caused 
it to revolve, and was taken off his treadmill in the morning half 
frozen by the constant stream which poured over him. Shakespeare 
speaks of two most prominent rural objects being “grange or mill,” 
and the wandering angler rejoices at the appearance of the latter on 
his stream. At times, however, the miller can be provokingly ill- 
natured to the fly-fisher when he has once passed the water-mill. A 
deluge of weeds comes down one day: on the next, wisps of hay 
float onwards to entangle the flies ; but the most aggravating of any 
miller’s misdoings is when he lets off the water with a full head of 
bubbles, dead leaves, cabbage stumps, and the like one while, and 
after a little shuts his sluices again, and speedily leaves the wretched 
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angler nothing but wet gravel and a few rivulets in which to fish. A 
repetition of this manceuvre at short intervals during the day is 
calculated to drive the completest angler frantic. It has been noticed, 
too, that the dog at a water-mill is invariably sulky, and makes him- 
self, like his master, a nuisance to those he does not know, while 
what ought to be the peaceful precincts of golden flowered meadows 
are apt to be haunted by a wicked bull. On the whole, a water-mill 
is a place to be approached by strangers with becoming caution. 
The melancholy Jaques must often have lingered by a _ mill. 
The monotony of its rushing streams and clacking wheel, the waters 
that help mankind to the staple of life one instant and the next are 
gone for ever, the persistent type of old-world engineering presented 
by the wheel, never improved, and seemingly incapable of improve- 
ment—these are but a tithe of the fancies which the moralist finds 
in it. The revolutions of the great wheei are regular as the seconds 
of time. Ariel, it will be recollected, when pinned into his pine, 
groaned “as fast as mill-wheels strike.” The loneliness and yet the 
activity of the miller’s occupation, type many of the employments of 


country life. Beside the miil-wheel and race the muscologist is 


always sure to find uncommon mosses. ‘The naturalist is better 
pleased than the miller to see the water-rat sitting on the bank and 


nibbling arrowhead leaves. Indeed, this creature, so often con- 
founded with the destructive grey rat, is one of the miller’s greatest 
enemies. It not only attacks his peas and other vegetables in the 
garden, but, far worse, runs its holes under the banks which restrain 
the water, and lets it out over the meadows. For all these reasons 
the water-mill is a perpetual delight to every lover of rustic beauty, 
and is itself the cynosure of neighbouring shades and streams. 
Farms dot the glades around it, and there is sure to be a small village 
at no great distance. But the busy world knows nothing and recks 
less of its existence, although over the rush of waters on a summer 
evening may be heard the distant roar of the express train. Could 
there be a greater contrast than the two? And the latter speedily 
calls us back from rural studies and the leisure of the fields to the busy 
life of the nineteenth century, from reminiscence to reality, from 
dreams to work. Like Antzus, to touch mother earth and view 
the kindly joys of the country is ever to brace up the energies and 
acquire renewed strength for the conflict. Men rush to the Alps 
and gaze at the ends of the earth, while beauty, peace, and romance 
may be found in every valley of their own country. A mill is a 
humble object, but in its small way it can charm the poet, the philo- 


sopher, and the moralist. M. G. WATKINS, 





FEMALE BRAINS AND GIRLS’ 
SCHOOLS: 


A DISCUSSION. 


Speakers : 
A MEDICAL KNIGHT. A PHYSICIAN. 
A SURGEON, A MEDICAL Lapy. 
AN ORSTETRICIAN, A Lapy Docror. 


Knicut. Through the study of the bodily differences between 
men and women, we arrive at a clearer knowledge of their intellec- 
tual disparities. Since these differences involve every tissue and 
every organ, not excepting, as I shall show you, the brain, they may 
be said to be at once universal and fundamental. My contention is 
that such intimate sexual differences cannot be disregarded with 
impunity, but ought rather, in every walk in life, to be fully recog- 
nised, and more particularly and imperatively in the education of 
girls. Yet, in high schools for girls, there is a growing tendency to 
ignore sexual distinctions, an anxiety to imitate the methods of boys’ 
schools, and an ambition to rival their results, all of which express 
themselves in a mental over-pressure, productive of much evil. Ina 
school with which I am acquainted, two-thirds of the girls complained, 
upon inquiry, of occasional, frequent, or almost constant headache, 
the majority having to work at their lessons as late as 10 or 11 P.M. 

Lapy Docror. There can be no doubt that the over-pressure of 
which you speak exists, but I cannot admit that it is the cause of 
headache. Crowded rooms and bad ventilation are to blame for 
that. 

KnicutT. In our profession, madam, we are familiar with that line 
of argument ; it was the lobster salad that did it. In the school of 
which I speak, the rooms are spacious, airy, and well ventilated. 
The main defect of the high school system is that preparation, the 
hardest part of the girls’ work, involving unaided effort in opening 
up new ground, in surmounting obstacles, and in making an advance 
upon what has been previously learned, has to be done in the evening 
when their brains are worn out and least capable of exertion. 
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Lapy Doctor. I quite agree with you that evening work at home 
is an evil, and that mothers do not, and very often cannot, prevent 
their girls from working later at preparation than is wholesome. It 
is certainly one of the defects of the day-school system, that the 
girls escape a certain amount of discipline by the division of authority 
between the mothers and the mistresses. 

Knicut. So far, then, we are at one. It isa remarkable fact that 
during the school age, girls are attacked in much larger proportion 
than boys by disorders which, at all other ages, are far more pre- 
valent among the male than among the female sex. Especially is 
this the case with nervous disease, the most frequent cause of which, 
undoubtedly, is mental over-pressure. 

Mepicat Lapy. Is it not a fact that functional nervous disease 
is on the decrease among educated women, and that the “ vapours ” 
of our grandmothers have disappeared ? 

KNIGHT. It is not a fact, madam, that nervous disease is on the 
decrease among women, but the contrary; and the “ vapours” of our 
grandmothers still haunt our households under new names and 
fashionable disguises. But I wish to offer you some anatomical 
evidence of my assertion that, as regards the brain, there are certain 
physical differences between the sexes ; that there is, in short, a 
female type and a male type of brain ; and that these types are 
sufficiently distinct to warrant the conclusion that both may not be 
equally fitted for the same kind, or for the same amount, of work. 
The first, though by no means the most important difference, is that 
of weight. Among the most varied races, both savage and civilised, 
it has been found that the male is heavier than the female brain. To 
put this matter of general observation upon a firm basis, I have 
examined and weighed the brains of one thousand six hundred male 
and female lunatics, dying at ages ranging from ten to eighty years, 
and have found the average weight of the male to exceed the average 
weight of the female brain by four and a half ounces. 

SurGEON. Of course you are aware that there is a relation 
between the stature of the body and the weight of the brain, and 
that men, being taller, naturally have heavier brains than women. 

KNIGHT. Very true, sir, and bearing that fact in mind, I have 
made a correction for the difference between the average heights 
in the sexes. The average height of males in this country being 
five feet seven inches, while that of females is five feet two inches, 
the average difference is evidently five inches. On correcting the 
absolute difference in brain weight by these figures, I find that there 
remains a relative difference of one ounce in favour of the male. 
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MepicaL Lapy. But it may be argued with reason, that the 
deviations from the normal brain are so marked among lunatics 
that the deductions drawn from experimental observation of such 
brains can scarcely be applied to the normally healthy population. 

KniGcHT (d/andly). You seem to suggest, madam, that it is the 
big-headed men and the small-headed women that are liable to 
insanity. The theory is, at least, ingenious. Without pausing to 
examine it, I may say that observations upon lunatics tend to 
strengthen my case, and not to weaken it, because, as every tyro 
knows, men are more liable than women to diseases of the brain 
which involve loss of substance, and, therefore, diminution in 
weight. 

Lapy Doctor. Assuming that men’s brains are heavier than 
women’s, I should say that this arises from the fact that men have 
had a better school education than women, and that, in addition, 
they have had the education of responsible work and independent 
life. 

Knicut. I have already said that the same difference in brain 
weight has been observed among savage races. I may add that my 
cases were drawn mainly from the labouring and artisan classes of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, among whom there is no great differ- 
ence in the education of boys and girls. 

SURGEON. Permit me, sir, to point out an error into which you 
have fallen. In order to correct your observations upon the brain 
weights of lunatics you have taken the average stature of healthy 
people. 

KNIGHT. Your view is, apparently, that lunatics are constructed 
upon a different scale from that of the general population from 
which they are drawn ; no doubt you have some ground for such an 
opinion. 

SURGEON. Very good ground indeed, for I have myself measured 
341 male and 51 female lunatics, and have found the average height 
of the males to be 5 feet 54 inches, and that of the females to be’ 
5 feet 14 inches. So that the average difference is four, not five, 
inches, as you assume. 

KniGut (repressing a smile). I shall be glad to know what in- 
ference you draw, unfavourable to my argument, from your measure- 
ments. 

SuRGEON (éusily figuring out decimals in a large note-book). As 
soon as I have finished the necessary calculations, which are. rather 
intricate, I shall give you my answer. 

Knicut. In the meantime, I go on to say that there are other 
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differences besides that of weight. For instance, I find, from the 
examination of the brains of three healthy persons, two men and a 
woman, that the specific gravity of the grey matter in the female 
brain is inferior to that of the same tissue in the male. 

Mepicat Lapy. But the examination of the brains of these three 
persons does not entitle you to say that the brain substance of the 
female is structurally and irreparably of an inferior quality to that of 
the male. 

Knicut. Certainly not, madam. It entitles neither me nor any 
one else to say so. I have been careful to avoid saying so, because 
I do not hold such an opinion. If I did hold it, I would certainly 
not bring forward such a fact in support of it, because there is good 
ground for believing that, with regard to the tissue in question, in- 
ferior specific gravity means a higher degree of development. The 
third brain difference to which I wish to direct your attention is one 
of convolutional arrangement. The brains of women, like their 
bodies generally, are more symmetrical than those of men, this 
superior symmetry being due to a comparative poverty in secondary 
convolutions. 

SuRGEON (with an air of triumph). I have now worked out my 
calculations, and find that they quite overturn your conclusions. 
Using my own measurements, and applying them to your brain 
weights, I divide the average brain weight in the male by the—let 
me see—by the average number of inches in stature, and the pro- 
duct gives the average brain weight per inch ; then I go through the 
same process with the figures belonging to the female sex, and on 
deducting the one from the other, I find the difference to be so small 
that it may be neglected as an error of observation. In this way, the 
alleged superiority of brain weight in the male totally disappears. 

KNIGHT (aside). What a vertiginous statement! (Aloud and 
sternly.) In kindly undertaking to set me right, sir, you have fallen 
into blunders which I can only call—egregious. You divide that 
which is already small by 65}, and are so astonished to find it 
smaller, that you call it an error of observation. It is quite unneces- 
sary to follow you in your abstruse manipulation of the rule of three. 
I took the average difference in height to be five inches. You assert 
that it is only four inches. Agreed. It requires no mathematician 
to perceive at once that the smaller the average difference in height, 
the smaller must be the necessary correction in brain weight. If 
ycur measurements are correct (though I am at liberty. to doubt it, 
judging from your confusion in handling them) my case is so far the 


stronger. 
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PuysiciANn. In your calculations, it seems to be assumed that 
every inch of stature should carry with it the same proportionate 
quantity in brain weight. Analogy shows us that this assumption 
may be incorrect. For instance, with regard to breathing capacity, 
it has been found that about three cubic inches go to every inch of 
stature in the adult, so long as the height does not exceed about 
5 feet 4 inches. Above this height, every additional inch of stature 
carries with it eight additional inches of breathing capacity. On a 
similar principle, the co-relation between stature and body weight is 
maintained. Thus, an additional inch in a young man of about an 
average height carries with it an additional weight of about 5 lbs. 
But if this held good for the total stature, a man of six feet would 
weigh 72 inches x 5 lbs. = 360 lbs., or nearly 26 stones. The 
same principle may apply to the relation between brain weight and 
bodily stature. 

Knicut (aside). Ah! here is a masculine intellect at last. 
(Aloud.) I at once admit the justice of your criticism, sir. I can see 
clearly that there may be a fallacy in the comparison instituted 
between brain weight and body height in the sexes. This com- 
parison has been made more to supply an answer to those who have 
alleged that the sex difference in favour of the male could thus be 
explained, than with the intention of insisting that these results are 
of intrinsic importance. My own view is that the absolute excess 
of brain weight in the male over the female, without reference to 
stature, is the best criterion which we yet possess of the respective 
mental energy of the sexes. To proceed: The fourth brain differ- 
ence has reference to the balance of parts in the male and female 
brains respectively. The hinder lobes, which are certainly sensory in 
their functions, are more voluminous in the female than in the male, 
while the reverse holds true of the middle lobes, which have a motor 
function. 

Lapy Doctor (impatiently). We all recognise that there are very 
great differences between the sexes, and, as women, we are thankful, 
and indeed frequently rejoice, in being able to do so. 

Knicut (d0wing). The fifth and last difference to which I shall 
allude is a very momentous one, and relates to blood supply. From 
observations made during the last four years by a medical friend and 
myself, we find that the arteries supplying the fore brain are relatively 
larger in men than in women, while the arteries which supply the 
hinder brain are relatively larger in women than in men. In other 
words, the region concerned in volition, cognitions, and ideo-motor 
processes is most richly flushed with blood in men ; in women, the 
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same remark applies to the region which is mainly concerned in 
sensory functions ; and thus, with regard to the intellectual and 
emotional differences between the sexes, anatomical research confirms 
the teaching of general observation. 

Mepicat Lapy. But observations upon such minutie as the 
comparative calibre of arteries will require confirmation before we 
can adopt conclusions drawn from them. 

Knicut. I am satisfied that the results of these observations will 
stand any test that can be applied to them. ‘They have been arrived 
at after the expenditure of much labour and care, and are corroborated 
by other results secured by different methods. 

Lapy Doctor. If the forinative influences of life can develop the 
higher nerve centres, increase the specific gravity of the grey matter, 
and enlarge the arteries in the case of men, why should not a similar 
set of influences do as much for women ? 

Knicut. Your estimate, madam, of the influence of education in 
determining sexual differences is evidently very high. I am curious 
to know whether, in your opinion, it also explains the fact that, in the 
male, the blood is richer in red corpuscles than in the female. 

Lapy Doctor. As to that, I say nothing. But I do say, that to 
take the brains of two adults who have been leading widely different 
lives since six or seven years of age, and to say, “See how different 
one is from the other ; does it not show that the smaller one should 
never be treated in the way that has led the larger one to grow?” 
seems to me to be bad logic. 

Knicut. To say so, madam, would be worse than bad logic, for 
it would qualify the speaker for admission into an asylum as a hope- 
less, confirmed imbecile. My line of argument, however, is slightly 
different. It is that these differences which I have described are 
fundamental, of deep physiological import, and no more the result 
of education than a woman’s mammary glands are, or a man’s 
beard. Further, that to disregard these differences, and to insist on 
male and female brains working alike, is to incur immediate dangers 
to health ; that the tendency to disease is particularly strong in the 
female at the time when womanhood is being approached, and when 
education is being pushed forward with most vigour ; and that func- 
tional nervous disorders result at once, and nervous degenerations 
more remotely, from the attempt to educate girls like boys at this 
period of life. 

Lapy Doctor. I think, sir, that instead of conjuring up such 
terrors, you should try to understand women better, and rid yourself 
of the habit of being frightened about nothing. You have had 
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much to do with lunatics. Quiet people, acquainted with what is 
essentially womanly, refuse to be terrified by such scarecrows. 

KNIGHT (a ittle warmly). Scarecrows, madam! Terrors! In 
such terms you describe my predictions as to what will follow the 
misdirection of education, which, at the same time, you regard as an 
agent of almost necromantic power. You believe that education can 
add an ounce to the weight of the brain, modify its structure, alter 
the balance of its blood supply, and, in short, convert female into 
male brains, all in the course of one generation ; while you refuse to 
admit that it can have any influence whatever in causing degenera- 
tive changes. Is your view of education, not a little—pardon me, 
just a littlke—inconsistent? You hint that my mind has been dis- 
turbed by association with lunatics ; is it not also possible that your 
judgment may have been prejudiced by your somewhat exceptional 
experience of your own sex ? 

Lapy Doctor. My opinion, sound or unsound, is based upon 
what I have seen in medical practice as to the general effect of 
modern changes in educational methods upon the health of women. 

OBSTETRICIAN. In so wide a question as that before us, the per- 
sonal experience of one individual cannot count for very much ; my 
own, however, points to the conclusion that over-pressure in the 
education of girls is a real, and a very grave danger, frequently 
followed by serious results. Several cases of nervous break-down in 
young women, distinctly traceable to this cause, have occurred in my 
practice during the last few years ; while I have never come across 
or even heard of an analogous break-down in a boy. 

MepicaL Lapy. Is it not a fact, sir, that nature has absolute 
limitations, and that women can best find out what these are by 
the experience of life? ‘They will certainly not be prevented from 
making the experiment by observations upon the brains of lunatics. 

KNIGHT (aside). What an admirable example of the female in- 
tellect, educated after modern methods. (A/oud.) You combine the 
Socratic method of interrogation, madam, with a fine, feminine con- 
tempt for logic, which, though charming, is not a little perplexing, 
Although the limitations of nature are a-solute, they are also compre- 
hensive, and embrace good and evil, health and disease, idiots and 
philosophers. ‘To leave women to find out these limitations for 
themselves by their experience of life is to squander their energy, 
and to expose them to risk. 

Mepicat Lapy. Is it not a fact, sir, that nature, however forced, 
will always reassert herself, and that the female brain will safely 
direct the course women vill take, and can only take, in life? 
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KNIGHT (aside). Another fact—and still harping upon nature— 
which, no doubt, she spells with a capital N. (A/oud.) If I under- 
stand your plea, it is that science and history are to be cast aside, 
and that we are to give license to every whim and folly that it may 
enter into the brains of women to conceive. Such a doctrine will 
find few adherents. Forced nature does reassert herself, as you say; 
but, alas ! too often in that disordered mind which is a living death. 

SuRGEON. You have calculated the average brain weight of the 
sexes from observations made upon the bodies of persons dying at 
ages ranging from ten to eighty years ; you ought to have confined 
your observations to adult brain weights for purpuses of comparison 
with adult stature. 

KniGcHT. If sex were confined to adults, your objection would 
have some weight ; but I need scarcely remind you, that sex extends 
to both extremities of life. Practically, my observations were confined 
to adults, and you would have seen this, had you considered the 
early age at which maturity as to brain mass is attained, and had 
you remembered that the mortality in asylums among lunatics under 
twenty is very small. 

SURGEON (shutting up his note-book). 1 still hold that it is im- 
possible to draw conclusions from a combination of lunatics’ brains 
and sane persons’ bodies. 

KNIGHT (aside). What nondescript type of brain is this? (A/oud.) 
From no such extraordinary hotch-potch, sir, have I attempted 
logical deduction. I used the best materials available. You have 
still to prove that the stature of lunatics (excluding, of course, idiots 
and imbeciles) is different from that of sane men and women ; and 
when you have done so, you will only have strengthened my position. 

Lapy Docror. With regard to over-pressure, what are the 
immediate results to which you have alluded ? 

KNIGHT. Perhaps the most common is sleeplessness, a symptom 
which is often of evil import ; but girls not unfrequently suffer from 
the opposite condition, or a soporific sleep, very deep and difficult to 
break. In either case, the appetite suffers, solid food is declined or 
trifled with at breakfast, but the stimulating cup of tea is not refused. 
At school in the forenoon, such girls find that their power of 
acquisition is impaired, and that they cannot remember what they 
have learned ; while to the observer, they look languid, irresolute and 
drowsy. 

Lapy Docror. As for drowsiness, a little drill or gymnastic 
exercise soon sets that right. 

Knicut. A much better plan would be to put the girls to bed 
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and give them caudle ; cerebral exhaustion cannot be rectified by 
muscular fatigue. Indeed, I hold that no girl who suffers from 
broken rest, or who shirks breakfast, should be allowed to go to 
school at all, or to engage in brain work of any kind. 

OBSTETRICIAN. While maintaining that a high education is, in 
the main, a good thing for both sexes, I believe that the managers of 
high grade schools for girls are much to blame for their want of due 
attention to one cardinal point, viz. that the sexual functions of a 
growing girl dominate her entire life in an altogether different way 
from those of a boy. There ought to be more provision, too, I 
think, in these girls’ schools for outdoor games than is common, and 
by this I mean to advocate a radical alteration in the time-bill of 
studies, as well as the addition of a playground. 

Lapy Docror. In this, I heartily agree with my obstetrical friend. 
But, in London at least, the cost of land is enormous ; and to add 
an adequate playground to each high school would necessitate a very 
considerable rise in fees. Many of the girls, however, get a good 
walk twice daily to and from school. As for the time-bill, I would 
shorten the morning by at least one hour. 

MeEpIcAL Lapy. What evidence in life is there that the improved 
education of women during the last twenty years has resulted in the 
nervous degenerations of which you speak ? 

KNIGHT (impressively). In life, ’tis yet soon to look for witness on 
the large and startling scale, but you will find it, if you look for it, in 
the grave. 

Lapy Doctor. You referred to the shirking of solid food at 
breakfast ; I should like to condemn the forenoon bun as a wretched 
substitute for that meal. Unsuitable food is a contributing cause of 
some of the evils to which you have alluded. 

KnicHt. Undoubtedly, combined with the mal-nutrition caused 
by the withdrawal of nerve energy from the digestive organs, where 
it is wanted—to the brain, where it might be dispensed with. Indeed, 
the gastric disorder thus caused is now so common that it might 
receive the distinctive name of anorexia scholastica, or high-school 
debility. Unfortunately, the ailments of girihood do not always come 
to an end when the girl leaves school; the headachy girl is not 
unlikely to grow up into the invalid woman ; sleeplessness lays the 
foundation of insanity ; somnambulism leads to hysteria ; and mal- 
nutrition in adolescence gives rise to life-long debility. 

Mepicat Lapy. Is it not a fact that during the last forty years 
the average life of women has been lengthened by three and a half 
years ? 
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KNIGHT (aside). What a storehouse of facts is this lady’s imagi- 
nation. (A/oud.) It is not a fact, madam, though you have some 
ground for thinking so. The apparent prolongation of life has been 
due to a reduced mortality among infants, children, and young 
persons ; but beyond middle life the reduction has been trifling, 
while from 65 to 75 years of age, the death rate has actually increased. 
In one important point, to which I have not yet alluded (smi/ing), 
I feel quite certain that you will agree with me, viz. that it is our 
sacred duty to preserve the beauty of our girls. 

Lapy Doctor (d/ushing). Certainly, if we only knew how. But 
in this respect we are what our parents made us. Beauty is so much 
an affair of heredity that it is difficult to conceive how any one can 
conserve the beauty of other people’s children. 

Knicut. If we are allowed to control the lives of other people’s 
children while they are growing, nothing can be easier than to mar 
their beauty. For beauty is an affair of environment as well as of 
heredity. No woman can be absclutely ugly who has a perfect set 
of sound teeth. But the soundness of the teeth is, to a large extent, 
dependent on perfect nutrition in childhood, and nothing is more 
certain to injure this than the dyspepsia which nervous overstrain so 
often induces at this period. 

Mepicat Lapy (smiling, and disclosing a pretty set—adhesive). 1 
think, sir, that women are more interested and happier than they 
were twenty years ago, and probably, on that account, better looking. 

KNIGHT (owing). I have much pleasure in agreeing with you, 
madam. ‘To proceed : No woman can be absolutely beautiful who 
has decayed or artificial teeth. 

MepicaL Lapy (¢artly). In my opinion, sir, the intellectual 
development of women may very well be left to women themselves. 

Knicut. If your wishes could be carried out, the result would 
be somewhat lopsided. Even women’s beauty might suffer from such 
an arrangement, for genuine education contributes to beauty ; but 
high-pressure education must, in the long run, impair it. 

Lapy Docror. It seems to me that the cult of physical beauty 
is pursued with greatest zeal by that section of society in which the 
devotion to frivolity is most intense. 

Knicut. And yet that cult, in its best sense, is inseparable from 
the pursuit of true womanly nobility of mind. The brain and the 
body are not in antagonism. They act and re-act on each other 
and, like Mrs. Hemans’s children, should 

Grow in beauty, side by side, 
And fill one house with glee. 
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In beauty’s palace there are many mansions, but the pathway 
thither lies not through midnight vigils and tripos examinations. If 
you wish your girls to grow as pretty as they can, see that they have 
no work at night with which to fag their weary brains ; see that the 
drudgery is done in school, when the brain is in prime vigour ; and 
see that all competition, emulation, marks, prizes, and examinations 
are abolished. Strive after beauty, and with it there will come health 
both of body and of mind. For beauty is health, and is not health “in 
some sense the net total of whatever worth is in us”? ‘To conclude 
in the words of M. Guyau : “In the education of woman we have 
to conciliate two opposing principles. On the one hand, having at 
her disposal less strength than man, woman cannot restore her energy 
after an equal expenditure of mental work ; on the other hand, being 
destined to be man’s companion and the educator of his children, 
she ought not to be a stranger to any of his occupations or senti- 
ments.” 


(Zxeunt omnes.) 


GEORGE MILLER, 
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AFTER ELK. 


RASH ! 

It sounds to one’s sleepy ears like a falling house, but it is only 
Charles ; Charles, our valet, interpreter, courier, beater, pack mule, 
and game carrier ; Charles—and his boot. He always finds my 
bedroom door in that fashion, and then, stepping back stealthily into 
the big bare room which separates my quarters from the rest of the 
house, approaches again with two timid taps which would not rouse a 
butterfly. His daily advent expresses him ; he has gone through the 
world foot first, rousing everything with his boot—including other 
boots. 

He laughs when I expostulate ; an extraordinary laugh, as 
invariable as his boots, and always at command ; the horse laugh in 
a foal. With it he clears his mind as a consumptive his chest, to be 
able to speak ; it isa tribute to everything he does not understand, 
but which looks like humour. 

Silence follows when I demand my walking gear, and then our 
henchman sets about discovering if either brogues or gaiters can by a 
foolish freak have made their own way upstairs. 

He stumbles over everything in the empty room, and comes down 
at last, amid a chaos of trunks and broken cartridge boxes, with a 
rifle between his legs, before giving up the search. I hear him crash- 
ing through the room beyond, in which the “Sunfish” sleeps, like 
an exhausted bombshell. 

Three o’clock though it be of an autumn morning in latitude 
north of Petersburg, that worthy has his word to sling at the intruder ; 
for though he has “ tinned no tongues” during a life of travel, the 
“Sunfish ” has always certain expressions handy which need no inter- 
preter. 

Then all is still again. The daughters of the house are below 
preparing breakfast ; the “Don” is, no doubt, taking a tub in his 
usual noisy fashion ; Charles is hunting down those boots to the 
corner where, in his phrase, he forgot to remember he had left them ; 
our host is in the dark cow-shed looking for something to “ oversee” 
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(he seems pervaded with that notion) ; but in the wing where I am 
lodged one hears nothing. Apples, yellow and red, bob on windy 
nights against the casements, and from the windows on three sides 
one can crawl out into their mossy forks. What a sweetness soaks 
out from them after the rain! Apples, soft as Eden’s, and dyed 
with rosy streaks into their core. 

The “Sunfish” begins to sing ; that means he is half through dress- 
ing ; he indulges every morning in little pzeans like a bird, when, as 
it were, he sees the light through the other end of his clothes. His 
song is a plain melancholy chant, like a Welsh hymn, in which any 
note seems equally distant from either end; and it always stops in 
the middle of a word, in a tragical throat-cut style, but only, I fancy, 
because the “ fish” has forgotten the rest of it, or remembered that 
he cannot sing. 

The ‘ Sunfish ” is a sportsman ; that is, he shoots straight, and talks 
learnedly on whisky and “ patterns.” He is fat, and short, and yellow, 
has a little light hair, and a little light moustache, and little round 
indefinite eyes which might, from the look of them, have been an 
heirloom in his family for generations. He has a lordly air and walk, 
much money and condescension (we have seen the end of neither), 
is easily flurried and soothed ; supports a pompous wrath, like an old 
retainer, and desires, above all things, a bubble reputation at the 
breech-loader’s butt. 

He has a generous disposition, and will give away almost every- 
thing which does not belong to him, including his friends; is the eldest 
of our party, and has seen the world ; that is, has carried his shaving 
glass through either hemisphere. We named him so because he is 
flabby, and fat, and yellow, talks of his “flapper,” and has a “ray ” 
(not Stiva’s, but another). We do not call him the “ Sunfish ” to his 
face. 

He, the “ Don,” myself, and another make up our party; the 
other is still asleep. He has come to kill nothing but time, does 
not carry a gun, and will not be down to breakfast ; we must leave 
him in bed. A mild summons from our host, announcing in Norse 
that our early meal is waiting, is followed by a stentorian “ Wee, 
ah, wee!” from the “Sunfish.” It is a curious way of his always to 
shout at the inhabitants of an alien country, because they are deaf 
to his English, and, where he can, to shout in French ; he seems to 
think that what is foreign to him must be current with foreigners ; 
though it may be sometimes, I think, the desire to use a strange 
tongue with security, or merely an imitative effect. 

The “ Don,” when we arrive downstairs, is at work upon a plate 
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yellowed with poached eggs; it looks like a platter of gold when 
the meagre lamplight from the walls falls over it, and we gather, 
from his air of mingled content and commiseration, that he has 
devoured the best half-dozen on the dish. His record (unbroken) 
is ten. 

The “ Don” is the show piece of the party, he can wear the 
national deerstalker with effect ; it makes the rest of us look like 
third-rate clowns. He is ‘“‘in the City,” strong in the arm, soft at 
heart, fond of a laugh and a lady, and means to kill his elk, if it 
comes to clubbing a baby asleep. We are all his friends, but 
he gets the start of us, when possible—with poached eggs and 
other things. The “ Sunfish ” resents it, but then he is fat and small. 

Esther waits on us; she is the eldest daughter, not the fairest ; 
they so seldom are. Kriemhilda is the other, at least, she is to be so 
while we are here. We have explained that to her through Charles, 
because she has cheeks like peach apples, and two thick braids of 
flaxen hair, as if just come forth from some old Saga ; she laughed, 
but answers to it. The “man in bed” makes jokes about our 
christening, because she has charge of the dairy. What he does 
while we are away, Heaven knows ! he cannot satisfactorily account 
(to us) for a tenth of his time; luckily he can only ask for 
beer in Swedish, and doesn’t seem to be getting much further; 
but then the eyes speak all tongues, and Kriemhilda’s were proficient 
talkers. 

At four we start ; muster in the porch, sling arms, and defile in 
single rank through the orchard, down the spinny of flaunting maples, 
and across the grey soaking meadows to the lake. 

It is still dark. Over the pine-spiked cliffs, pitch black, north 
of the lake, the faint white aurora of early winter sweeps in sheeted 
gusts to the zenith, blowing out the stars ; there is a pale mysterious 
beauty in its fitful pulse, unlike anything else in nature, and almost 
terribly enhanced by the silent unpeopled land. We are apt to 
make our eyes patrons of beauty, to fancy it made for us ; this waste 
of splendour on ice and polar bears reduces that theory, and us 
with it. 

The air is clear and cool, the trees and fields are dripping 
with a week’s rain, and the light above us is faintly reflected in 
the lake. At its edge two boats become suddenly visible as the 
water grows white about them with reflected light, silhouetting 
sharply their dark prows and the grim boatmen in them, waiting 
motionless for us as they might for doom. Gaunt hungry-looking 
men, with nothing on but what one sees, and that little thin and 
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torn; bare feet in their boots, and with arms hard as and welted 
like a hawser ; they wear a uniform look of being uninterested in 
their own existence. They are here out of sheer land-loyalty to 
our host, to row three strong healthy Englishmen across five miles 
of water for nothing. If you give them money they will simply 
wonder what you wish to buy, not valuing their service in coin. It 
is not good for Englishmen to think that out in Sweden. 

We are six, the additions being Charles, who, in his capacity of 
pack mule, carries the knapsack, and Lars Eric (called “Clusium ”), 
a tall grave-faced hunter, with a long tubular tow-coloured beard, and 
a dog. The dog’s name is forgotten ; we called it Thor, in opposition 
to the “ Sunfish’s” angrily reiterated statement that it was a complete 
frost. That was one of his phrases ; if he meant by it an inability 
to hunt, it was correct. The pun was a poor one, but had a local 
flavour, and, if it had not suggested some still poorer to the “man in 
bed,” we would have been content. That was more than one could 
be with the dog ; it formed a distracting and wholly unnecessary 
feature in all our expeditions. I think it used to pull Herr Starsson 
along, but never after elk. 

He was our host ; Charles called him “ Storrshon,” and though 
Charles was a Dane, and probably wrong, we copied him—nearly 
as we could—for in the Danish style “Storrshon,” with many r’s 
and s’s, was as difficult a mouthful to negotiate as a piece of 
smoked “elk-beef.” In face and figure he was the typical British 
tradesman, the successful one ; but his appearance libelled him. 

Half-way over, the “ Don” pointed silently to a ball of grey mist 
floating on the water like the severed head of a ghost; but on the 
instant, like a ghost, it was gone. While discussing it, a dozen more 
appeared, as if through chinks in the surface, and in a minute the 
dozen were a hundred, all shapes, and soon all sizes, for they grew 
fast, some like distracted wraiths, all tangled angles, and others soft 
balls of down. The boat slides through one, and for a second we are 
in fog, thick wet fog, the next in clear air, with the fog ball breaking 
and eddying in our wake. It was curious, too, seeing the other boat 
suddenly wiped off the lake, and, before it emerged, to disappear our- 
selves ; but stranger still—when these islands of fog joined, leaving 
here and there between them tortuous alleys—to row under the stars 
with a wall of mist on either hand ; but soon these also were engulfed 
and the haze was supreme. 

The rustle of crushed reeds and grating stones in front announces 
the arrival of the other boat, and an instant after blue rushes leap out 
of the mist around us, and a hill-side darkens the air; we have come 
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together through a mile and more of fog, straight hither, without 
even a sound to steer by. A word is snapped between the boat- 
men and our host, a nod from the hunter, and they go; cold, grim, 
sad figures ; they drive their boats back slowly into the grey air and 
are gone. 

Niels Pétersen joins us here, a merry-eyed cousin of Lars, short, 
tough as a tiger, a clinking good shot with his long snider, and as 
sharp to see an English joke as to make a Norse one. He also has 
a dog, something in appearance between a Russian wolf-hound and a 
Bedlington ; not pretty, but good, though next to useless late in the 
day. His name is Klinga—in English, Clingya ; we adopt it out of 
respect for his qualities. The ‘man in bed” is fond of repeating it, 
it is about the high-water mark of his Swedish. 

The trail goes uphill from the lake, a steep stony path, sometimes 
a gully noisy with water, always dark and slippery, and zigzagging in 
a fashion to please a snipe, but provoking to a man, and perfectly 
odiousto the “Sunfish.” The “ Don” offers him his pocket-book to swear 
into, silence being signalled ; and, considering that Charles is falling 
pretty steadily, and the “Sunfish ” frequently in trouble, we make but 
little noise. It is single file all the way, and “thread ” file often, the 
whole line being extended ventrally to negotiate a tight place ; further, 
as we ascend, the mist thickens and quickens into rain. 

I have a notion that the man who brings up the rear, and who 
seems to stumble naturally into trouble, is the most remarkable of 
the party. Poor Charles ! he wears always a startled look, as _if a 
curse had greeted his birth, and he had never recovered the shock. 
He has the air of a hanger-on in Nature, of a limb that lingers though 
its use is gone ; as the blind eyes of earth-born fish—there, though 
useless ; Nature does not show much of the sort, she cannot afford 
to. The “Sunfish” called him a parasite, but the “Sunfish” was wrong; 
parasites have distinct functions. One had only to look at Charles 
crossing a bog, stepping into every bog-hole he could reach and 
dumping the knapsack into the others, to see he was no parasite. 
The “Sunfish” might have contrasted such behaviour with that of 
some true forms of the family which he tried to capture one night, 
and have become wiser, instead of swearing. 

We picked him up in Goteburg, on our way up country, engaging 
him as he stood, at five minutes’ warning, on his looks. 

We were to see him at the station, and we saw him, and took his 
ticket. Had he a character? “You needn’t ask the man that,” 
said the “ Don,” “‘ you can see he hasn’t.” 

He also said, No, he had not, with a perplexed smile, as if 
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wondering whether he should apply for one to the cabin-boy he had 
served with as mate, or to the captain he had served as cabin-boy ; 
for he seemed on his own showing to take his trades in any 
alternation, not progressively. He had been a valet, courier, scene- 
shifter, waiter, street scavenger, commercial traveller, and, between 
them all, a sailor, any sort of one; he had a mate’s certificate, 
but he shipped last as a steward. He had been in perils more 
abundant than Paul the tent-maker, wrecked four times, lashed two 
days and a night to the mast of a sunken brig, washed ashore on 
three continents, picking up little from them but the speech of their 
peoples, and a certain placid endurance almost tragic. 

One had only his word for these things, but that was pathetically 
sufficient ; he had not even learnt from his travels how to lie. He 
took to us eagerly, as a child to a new toy, jumping out at every 
station to see if we were still in the train, perhaps from a keen 
experience of things transient; and we called him, from that and his 
general attitude of protection, the “‘ Body-guard.” 

Drawbacks to “buying a man in his boots” became apparent 
later. The “ Body-guard” was soft, very soft ; and after a week’s 
hard walking (rain and sun had the same effect), we began to grow 
anxious for the arrival of his trunk, and fitted his thin bent legs into 
a pair of gigantic waders at the village store, trusting their rich odour 
of tan and grease would have an absorbent effect. 

Poor Charles! sweeter he might have been in everything but 
temper, for his horse laugh never failed, and he neither tired nor 
sulked, wading with us through bog and burn, dropping naturally 
into the softest places as far as his pack could let him, and drawn out 
black with mire ; always soaking, sleeping in a seamy cloud before 
the stove, and waking with the same frightened suspense in his eyes, 
a horrible cough, and an insatiable keenness for month-old cow- 
spoor. 

He was a very faggot bundle of virtues of no value ; a fool could 
have seen the pathos in him, yet he kept us in laughter for a month. 
I never asked him if ne had been in love. 

We were to meet Carl Peétersen, /4e jager hereabouts, this 
morning, and impossible though it seemed in this fog-filled tangle of 
birch-wood to meet anything but wet branches in one’s face, Niels 
keeps confidently on, giving from time to time a low soft whistle, the 
inexact minor third of the cuckoo’s call ; one could drown it, close 
at hand, in a sneeze, and hear it through a mile of the thickest scrub. 
Once he turns, grins at our host, whose weight is beginning to tell, 
and points ahead, whence, five minutes later, his whistle is echoed, 
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apparently close at hand; but only after a half hour’s steady plodding 
is it repeated, and then just overhead. We scramble up a rocky 
knoll, and find ourselves free of the mist and in front of five long- 
limbed hunters lying picturesquely round the summit. 

There is no mistaking the leader, though there is nothing to 
distinguish him. ‘Time and blood have darkened the dull greens of 
his dress, and soiled the red sash he wears ; he lies passively on the 
mossy slope, looking down into the fog, the leash of a great deer- 
hound knotted at his wrist. 

One meets soldiers, merchants, lawyers—here was a man. The 
friction of their trades had worn and rounded his comrades’ faces, 
but his was keen and sharp“and hard with ceaseless pitting of him- 
self against Nature and her beasts; the cunning, the inveterate 
patience, the savageness even of the claw and the horn had con- 
sumed his features ; the edge of his brows was like a broken flint. 

The “Sunfish” has since spoken in disrespectful terms of Carl 
Pétersen’s manners and hunting ; of the latter we saw very little, of 
manners one could see he had none. He turned his head slowly 
round when we were introduced, and his eyes said, “ Three fools!” 
It was worse than being rowed by those shivering boors ; even the 
“Sunfish ” lost his ray. 

Herr Starsson, evidently vexed, explains our prowess (so Charles, 
who was boiling with rage, informed us later), but the long grey eyes 
only look fixedly down into the fog, and a grunt explains with 
sufficient clearness that they know men and beasts at sight. The 
worst of it was, one felt they did. 

Presently the mist floats down the hillside, and the listless jigers 
become alert ; for this hump commands three narrow gulches which 
meet in a lake, and in any of them the deer may lie. Of the lake we 
can see now merely a fir-bound bay, shaped like a Moorish arch; 
its feet, buried in the fog, seeming to be the furthest limit of the 
world, only an open void beyond them. 

Then suddenly the sky is coloured with the sun, the white veil 
opens, and the water, like a sheet of yellow glass, streaked and mot- 
tled with rags of vapour, is stretched out slowly into the air. 

Carl Pétersen is on his feet, signs to Charles and the “ Sunfish ” 
to remain where they are, and, fallen into single file, the rest of 
us descend the hill. 

Then begins a dreary dislocated march through forests of fir and 
larch, and over red and quaking bogs ; everything looks alike, and 
when posted one has not the haziest notion where the game or the 
other guns are supposed to be. What is left of the line files on, and 
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leaves one looking down across some wide green valley, deep in bracken 
and bilberry, and in a silence which seems too profound to last. It 
is as if all Nature were watching on tiptoe the wrong we contemplate 
to this great uncouth kindly sort of cow, so stupid and timid and 
harmless. Two tiny blue-tits toss themselves, like bewitched balls of 
flame, to and fro in the branches of a birch tree ; but the click of 
their tongues alone punctuates the long silent hours. Not a living 
thing beside is to be seen or heard, though the sun is now high over- 
head, and is sucking the rain-water from one’s back. 

Why, in England, on such a day, in such a place, there would be 
a perpetual bubble of life ; martens above, trying their wings for the 
long flight south ; larks down there by the brook, leaping over each 
other in little jets of song, playing at lovers after the honeymoon ; 
robins running through their winter’s carol in the reddening thorns ; 
rabbits sitting by the coppice ditches, with the sun like long rubies 
in their ears ; one could not cover any corner of it with a hand- 
kerchief and catch nothing, but here the falling sky would trap but 
these two tits. 

A strange oppressive muteness, the silence of night at noon, of 
things buried rather than of things unborn, is what impresses one 
here : the monotony of endless forest and bog and lake, all alike and 
dark and silent. The great deer move noiselessly ; the king of game 
birds rises unheard at dawn from the thicket, and his gleaming breast 
floats through the evening air like a green lamp carried by a ghost ; 
the great crimson-headed woodpecker cannot laugh as his cousins at 
home, and no sounds come from the clouds of the hooded crow ; 
even the magpies do not chatter. Once, indeed, a stream of gold- 
finches went by me, twittering ceaselessly, between a double row of 
pines which formed a curious lane for them across the bog ; their 
bright bodies looking, as they leapt from bough to bough, like the 
mimic suns upon a river’s ripple, flowing south for three full hours. 
But, for the most part, as to-day, these long monotonous beats 
are only broken by the succession of sun and shower, and an occa- 
sional necessary raid on the great purple bilberries, dim with bloom 
and dew. 

At last, however, Herr Starsson appears over the end of the 
valley, and signs me mysteriously to follow. Mystery is his strong 
point, he makes the elk his model, and hopes, homceopathically 
perhaps, for good results ; but however successful his treatment 
might prove in the long run, the fortnight during which elk may 
lawfully be shot only tests its capacities for universal entanglement 
and confusion. Suddenly he pinches my arm as if the quarry were at 
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last in sight, but it turns out to be only the “ Don,” sheltered by an 
abattis of bilberries, as keen and alert as when, three hours ago, he 
was posted. 

He does not shoot us, to my surprise, knowing his thirst for 
blood, and falls in behind me as cheery as if he had hidden the hill- 
side with corpses. He was always so; we called it a quality of his 
defects, but it was an admirable one ; the “ Sunfish ” used to stamp-in 
many strange oaths about his ambush, but the other effect was more 
pleasing. 

Never shall 1 forget the day of the “ Don’s” first deer. Strangely 
enough, thanks to a reasonable system of stalking with Niels and 
Klinga, I had, after ten blank days, just dropped a wide horned bull, 
which had led the three of us—with a bullet between his lungs—a 
splendid chase up-wind, and we were working back to join the main 
party when we espied the “Don.” He was standing, waist deep in 
heather, on a little hill, his cuffs turned back over his coat, his cap 
fallen off, blood and fire in his eye. It was a splendid sight, and 
not even his Norfolk jacket prevented him seeming typical of every 
nobly carnivorous instinct of the human heart. Down in the dell, 
Lars Eric and our host were stooping over the body ofa slain beast; 
over what was left of it, one might say, for this one hornless innocent 
was all that fell of a herd to their combined rifles. They explained 
that they had all aimed at one animal, and they showed singular 
unanimity in selecting the worst ; others, however, they felt sure, must 
be wounded, or, rather, two of the party thought so; the “ Don” 
would not risk his reputation by extending it in that fashion ; his 
companions might have hit what they had not aimed at, he would 
make no claims of the sort. 

As we walked down to view the body, he asked me if I had a 
spare cartridge. 

“‘Oh,” he replied to my astonished stare, for in those early days we 
used to carry a season’s shooting in our pockets, “ you see these 
beggars take such a lot of killing that I wanted to make sure.” 

He has since solemnly affirmed that he put but one shot into 
the beast after it was down, and his word as a sportsman being 
reliable, the feat, whether to his credit or the elk’s, of emptying two 
pockets’ load of lead through a carbine into a deer before it fell, 
may be put on record. 

The skin, when flayed, supported his statement, but would have 
held nothing else. 

Even to-day the “ Don” was good to look at as he stepped from 
his post, jerked out his cartridge, slung arms, and brought up the rear ; 
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and he was hilarious when “ mid-dag” was announced, and we sat 
down to a lunch of cold eggs, white cheese and rye cake, peach 
apples, and gallons of milk, food for gods when breakfast seems 
like a reminiscence of some previous existence, which, at nine hours’ 
interval, it does. 

The beaters took little but milk, and less of that than did the 
dogs, and, after a pipe, we started for fresh ground, to repeat the 
morning’s method and failure, with the difference only of degrees of 
wetness in one’s post, which was either a bog, a lake, or a stream. 
The illusion of being the one living creature in the world was always 
perfect, while that of expecting elk, or of keeping a dry stitch on 
one’s body, passed off early in the day. 

It was dark when Carl’s whistle called me from my post, and we 
trudged together uphill to the herdsman’s hut in which we were to 
sleep. The “Don” was there already, with coffee before him anda 
plate of sweet cakes, over which we agreed that such a day as we 
had spent was the best thing to look back on in the world. 

The “Sunfish” did not arrive till much later ; he had been for- 
gotten, and, in some secluded hollow, kept the echoes awake for many 
hours after nightfall, till his pouch was emptied. It was, I believe, the 
biggest big-game shoot he ever had, and though it only brought down 
the search party, gave him, with a cleaning-rod and a mouthful of 
anathema, occupation until bed-time. 

That was the first of many like days of hard walking and harder 
waiting ; long lonely silent days, consuming more patience than 
powder, and merry nights spent in every sort of habitable eccentri- 
city, foresters’ lodges, leans-to of the cowherd, charcoal burners’ huts, 
woodmen’s booths, fallen rick-sheds, decaying barns. With any roof 
that would withhold the rain we learnt to be abundantly content, for 
under it there was always a leaping fire, the best of coffee, and the 
sweetest of country cakes. 

One account may serve for all, of hours too similar and too 
sterile, but the ending of our first elk might be told for the sake of 
its picturesque surroundings. 

It had been brought down from the woods on a sled, with much 
unnecessary vigour and shouting, and after supper we went out to 
the village green, a slope of grass slanting down to the shadow of the 
pine woods and the bubble of racing waters, where, on a wooden 
trestle and amid many torches, the elk was wedged, his legs sticking 
up stupidly at the sky. The air was clear, but cold with the coming 
dew, and the circle of flaming pine knots threw aloft a shifting and 


smoky brightness. The deer was already split open and part skinned ; 
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an old dame was dragging his digestive apparatus into her apron, 
chanting a dirge-like melody ; others, with their gleaming knives, were 
stripping the skin or hewing at the joints, adding a plaintive cadence 
here and there to her lay. Their faces and arms were smeared with 
red from the smoky flame, unpleasantly suggestive ; and the keen 
blades flashed in and out of the denser redness below like silver 
needles. We decided it was pleasanter to slay your elk than to flay 
him, and walked down to the smelting-house of the district, which 
stood, with the forge, where the road and river passed again into 
the impenetrable darkness of the pines. A lurid ray stretched up- 
wards through the open door, and the rough-made windows glowed 
like fiery eyes in the long black wall. Within, the liquid metal hissed 
and spluttered, almost drowning at times the din of clashing hammers 
from the forge ; the smelters, naked but for a leather frontlet, gaunt 
and shrivelled, with sinews like a panther, and wet with heat, moved 
weirdly about, transformed by the chance springing of a furnace door, 
or sudden volley of molten sparks, from dusky shadows into scarlet 
fiends. 

At the entrance, within sound of the Runic chant, rising and 
falling under the fitful torchlight on the hill, the bubbling water, the 
uncommunicable moan of the forest, the hiss of melting and the 
clang of hammered metal, it was easy to fancy oneself in the land of 
old Norse fable at some window to the under world. 

As we walked back, after many pipes, up the sloping meadow to 
our hut, the withered moon rose, a mere thread of silver in the sky, 
and a cool air floated up from the lake ; it would be mist by morning. 
The north was growing pale with shapeless gusts of light, and, as we 
crossed the green, the last smoking pine knot fell down on the 
deserted trestle. It was so still, one could hear the sound of those 
scattered ashes, and, from some far away hamlet in the black woods, 


the sleepy baying of a hound. 
FRANCIS PREVOST. 
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PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


OST people know the meaning of the word “ Prisons,” at 

least it conveys a greater or less idea of something not very 

pleasant, not to be sought after, but to be avoided, as a place of 

gloom and penance. Let us give a definition of what a prison really 

is. Itis a building for the safe custody of three great classes of 

individuals, and they are (1) convicted prisoners ; (2) unconvicted or 

remand prisoners ; (3) surety, debtor, and contempt of court 
prisoners. 

The first two classes are very commonly met with by those visit- 
ing prisons ; the third, more seldom, and, in some local prisons, not 
at all. Having opened the case with these few general remarks, let 
us now proceed to describe the general outlines of one of Her 
Majesty’s prisons, taking, as a type, Pentonville prison, London, 
which is a hard /abour establishment, in contradistinction to a penal 
servitude prison, in which those under sentences of penal servitude 
are confined. The general differences between local and convict 
prisons will be dealt with later on. 

Now, the great mainstay and keystone of all penal establishments 
is, that they have doors and gates, and these are always inaccessible, 
for both free and bound, without the necessary passes ; for the 
former, an order to view the prison is requisite, for the latter, com- 
pletion or commutation of sentence, or remission of some kind or 
other. 

So far as the facility of eaving a prison is in question, the difficul- 
ties are no greater than that of getting i/o the same, one being as 
closed to both persons, with this distinction, that neither parties are 
on the same side of the doors. Having demonstrated your right to 
admission, then, you enjoy the rights of both entering and subse- 
quently leaving the establishment without being a slave of time, or, 
in other words, a prisoner. 

A sternly frowning mass of stone guards the large gates, on the 
right hand of which is the lodge, in which there is always a gate- 
keeper, who enters the arrival (with the exact minute of the same) 
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of every person ringing the gate bell, noting the nature and purport 
of the call in a book or on a slate ; you will be inspected through an 
inspection grating in most cases, and then admitted through a small 
door, so that you are now locked in the prison, for the present, while 
your order is being read, subsequently being handed on to an official 
who emerges from the interior of the prison, for the visitor is not 
yet inside the building, there being two more carefully locked doors 
to get through before reaching the interior. You then are asked to 
follow the official, who is usually of a very military exterior, and for a 
good reason too, from his previous career, in nearly all cases ; and, 
after walking a small distance, you will enter through the first door 
leading directly into the passage containing the offices, waiting-rooms, 
&c., where you are asked to be seated, whilst the order is taken to 
the governor’s office for inspection. If the visitor is inexperienced to 
such places, a feeling of impending doom may steal over him for a 
short time, but the recollection of his own inherent merits may soothe 
him, so much so, that he may act upon the polite request of the 
warder and take a seat. Most persons in our experience, and we 
have accompanied not a few, fidget about the room and stare at the 
walls, or look out of inaccessible windows at nothing in particular, 
and exhibit an ill-defined restlessness in ill-accordance with the 
monotonous silence not far off, and the distant roar of the traffic in 
the busy thoroughfare outside. After.a few minutes the official will 
return, either alone or with a superior officer, who, after salutation, 
will conduct you through another door, also carefully locked (in case 
the governor is not visible, and therefore you do not see him), straight 
into the interior of the prison. The visitor now has the whole of the 
large building before him, with one or two exceptions. The halls, 
for so they are called, stretch away in a branching fashion, each hall 
having its various tiers of landings, all open from below, the ceil doors 
being visible from the point of sight of the spectator, to the extent of 
many hundreds. Here and there will be seena prisoner accompanied 
by a warder, either entering or leaving a cell, or possibly a number 
of men just returning from exercise in the yards. Observe the prison 
dress, a sort of drab costume, with badges on the arm, and a cap 
matching the dress. Each man enters his cell, and the sound of 
clanking of doors echoes throughout the building ; voices are seldom 
heard, all talking, unless on matters concerning labour, being strictly 
forbidden, and a prison crime. After taking a general look round, 
the spirits of the inexperienced visitor will begin to improve, as the 
shadows fade away from a mind unaccustomed to doors and locks, 
and he will then wish to enter a cell. “He will probably be shown a 
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model one, kept empty for the inspecting gaze of chance visitors, with 
everything in it ready for use. There is the plank bed, the tin pot or 
mug, the blunt knife, the washing apparatus, three walls, very clean 
and white, and a door with a trap to take in food by, also a little hole 
in the door, through which inspection of a prisoner takes place, as 
from time to time necessary, according to circumstances. This place 
of observation has been classically termed the “ Judas hole.” 

Passing out of the cell he visits the cook-house, the bakehouse, 
the laundry, and other offices of like functions, and then comes to 
the prison infirmary, in which are to be found the sick, and, 
perhaps, the dying ; those under observation for malingering, or 
suspected insanity, of which there are not a few, the “ insane con- 
dition” being a common feature of prison malingering. A man in 
said to be “doing the balmy” when feigning insanity, and to 
“fetch the farm ” when he gets into the hospital. Malingerers are 
more usually met with in our large convict prisons than in short 
sentence prisons, owing to the temptation to avoid labour being so 
much the greater in proportion to the length of the sentence. The 
visitor will notice the padded-room for violent cases, and the 
weighing and measuring apparatus (anthropometrical) for the prison 
schedules. He then passes on to see the chapel, which is a large 
roomy building, and contains a piece of art work, executed by a 
certain prisoner formerly well known in the domains of sculpture, and 
for some months a prisoner in this establishment. The yards are 
next inspected, and round the paved circles may be seen many 
prisoners on exercise, all walking with a certain air of nonchalance, 
which usually results from the visits of a stranger. All sorts and 
conditions of men may be seen here in great variety—the regular 
criminal, who is proud of being one ; and the fallen gentleman, who 
is ashamed of being thought one; and the prisoner here on a 
second conviction, now apprehensive of being recognised by detec- 
tives from the Criminal Investigation Department, and thus relegated 
to the rank and file of the professional law-breaker. It is in the 
yards of a convict prison that the greatest diversities of the criminal 
population are met with, and we shall soon describe the appearance 
of one of such exercise yards and the motley crowd. 

The visitor is now getting tired of Pentonville, so let us de- 
scribe the scenes of varied interest to be found in a modern convict 
prison. Our description will be applicable to any large first- 
class prison, though, in point of general architectural display and 
finish, Wormwood Scrubbs certainly holds the laurel, but it is not 
now a convict prison entirely, but only partially so. ‘This enormous 
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building, or rather series of buildings, has been entirely constructed 
by convict labour, and it is a monument of the skill and profitable 
labour which can be obtained from enforced employment. The 
whole prison was designed by the Surveyor-General of Prisons, 
General Sir Edmund Ducane, K.C.B., R.E., and will afford to 
future generations a type of what a penal establishment should 
represent. The chapel is constructed of white stone, and is very 
handsome, worthy of a better congregation than assemble therein 
day by day, and learn the seasons as they come and go, and yet 
know nothing of the outer world, beyond the varying hour of 
evening parade and the church festivals in the Prayer-book. It is 
morning, and the convicts having cleaned out their cells, breakfasted, 
and prayers being over, morning parade commences. Each man 
joins his party in the various yards, and the process of what is called 
“rubbing down” on morning parade commences. ‘The prisoners 
all stand in a line, some hundreds perhaps, and taking off their caps, 
hold them out for inspection ; their handkerchiefs are shaken out 
and the body, from the highest to the lowest portions, carefully felt 
downwards, tke warder using both hands in this practice. ‘The 
dress is of a drab colour, with knickerbockers or short breeches, 
and long stockings, visible as high as the knee, and on the arm is the 
sentence “ P.S. 7 or 10,” as the case may be; or, perhaps, “ P. S. Tr. 
(life),” the letter of the year in which he was convicted, so that a 
glance will tell a good deal about the prisoner and his antecedents. 
The cap somewhat resembles an ordinary Scotch cap, minus the 
tail. Here and there will be noticed men wearing a blue dress ; these 
are in their last year of confinement, and have attained the highest 
grade of convict life by good conduct. Possibly a convict with a 
parti-coloured yellow and drab dress will be observed. This man 
has attempted to escape, and if he has leg-irons fastened to the 
waist, it is not his first attempt. You noticea sullen looking prisoner 
with a black and drab costume and leg-irons, and you find that this 
is an “assault man,” who may have been flogged, presumably for 
an attack on an official or a fellow convict. Observe the dead 
silence, the orderly behaviour of these men, many of whom are 
most dangerous criminals, and notice how they are handled by a few 
warders, immeasurably inferior numerically, though physically their 
superiors in many instances, for the average convict is not a fine 
looking man, being usually short, though squarely built, and, in 
some cases, very powerful. The order is now given to fall in, and 
the various parties proceed to labour on the public works, somé 
digging, others bricklaying, carving stone, and so on. To each 
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party is assigned a titular number, and as the principal warders 
periodically visit the parties under their care, the warder in charge 
announces to his superior official somewhat as follows, with the usual 
military salute : “ Eighteen party, forty-eight in number, all correct ;” 
or, “one report,” in which case the reported convict is marched off to 
the cells to await his appearance before the governor the next morning 
for punishment. It may here be asked, how are the officials armed. 
The principal warders wear swords of military type, and the warders cut- 
lasses, when engaged on outdoor supervision, though these weapons 
are rarely required, practically, prevention and stern repression being 
the secret of prison discipline. Thus the morning passes on, and 
the bell rings to recall from labour, and each man falls into his 
appointed place in the various parties, and a further parade takes 
place to insure that nothing is secreted in the shape of chisels, 
stones, or anything undesirable. Then dinner is served out, the 
prisoners being employed as “ orderlies,” and then afternoon parade 
commences and work proceeds as in the morning, when the evening 
‘recall from labour bell ” rings, and the men again fall in ; and as each 
party passes, the chief warder and principal warder check in their 
books the numbers, &c. as they pass, the warders in charge announce 
the number and strength of their parties, and rubbing down ended, 
the cells are reached and supper is served out. Before this last 
meal is actually served, a bell rings in each hall, and at the sound of 
the warning, every man turns his indicator, thus showing that he is 
in his cell. It is astonishing how simultaneously the click of the 
indicators occurs, almost synchronously, so that in one second some 
three hundred men have indicated that they are safely lodged. 
Then various small duties are performed, such as the visit of the 
schoolmaster, or a surprise search may be made in various quarters, 
usually unpremeditated very long beforehand by the minor officials, 
and consequently unknown to them prior to orders. Then comes 
“turning in” and sleep, fossibly to all, but not probably. So the 
days and months pass on in the same monotonous routine, broken 
by a very occasional visit from friends or a periodical letter, for the 
number of visits and letters permitted to be written are strictly 
limited, and in accordance with the good conduct, or the reverse, of 
the prisoner, who may be deprived of these privileges for violation of 
prison rules. 

That the life must be one of intense monotony is evinced 
beyond all doubt by the eagerness with which a prisoner will 
grasp at invitations to give evidence in public courts, and in many 
cases to say things which irretrievably prove his guilt, or add to 
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the same. It is supposed that a day or two of relaxation from the 
unvarying monotony of their lives is everything, though, like every- 
thing pertaining to human bliss, it lasts but a span, and that a very 
brief one. Why a convict should be willing (for he cannot be com- 
pelled) to give evidence in matters referring to his own financial 
affairs when silence would be the wisest course to pursue can only 
be explained in this way : penitence is not very commonly a virtue 
cherished by most convicted prisoners, so the explanation must have 
its origin in the hope thus afforded to the prisoner of seeing the outside 
world once more, though handcuffed, and taken to various railway 
stations the observed of all. Another curious fact deserves notice 
with reference to the average convict, and it is shat he is never guilty, 
The usual explanation is, that there has been a miscarriage of 
justice, and that the Home Secretary ought to be compelled to listen 
to his appeal, and so on ; though this same man has been convicted, 
not once, but many times. If convicted on a second occasion, it is 
due toa police plot, “They won’t let him live ;” if a third time, then 
‘* They all know I have been in prison, and that is enough for them.” 
We believe that many convicts admit their guilt, and the justice of 
their sentence, but such men are not in the majority, but the 
reverse, and it may thus be stated as an axiom, that a large per- 
centage of men undergoing penal servitude do not admit their guilt. 
We remember well the case of the notorious burglar Wright, who 
fired at his pursuers at Hoxton, and was sentenced to life. This 
man was at Wormwood Scrubbs undergoing his nine months’ proba- 
tion in solitary confinement (as is the rule with all persons sentenced 
to penal servitude), and one of his complaints with reference to the 
life sentence was to this effect : “I had no business to have been 
sentenced to life ; the burglary was all I did, the shooting was part of 
my regular trade, and came in with the business.” One afternoon, 
when walking round the yards with my late friend the Governor (Capt. 
W. T. Harvey), I inquired as to how Wright was behaving. The answer 
was, “ Look at that window,” which showed on inspection signs of 
violence having been used to the same. Breaking of windows was 
not Wright’s solitary pastime, as he assaulted a fellow prisoner on 
exercise one day, and just escaped the cat, though, on removal to 
Portsmouth, he assaulted the medical officer and received three 
dozen. Men of this ferocity, fortunately, are the exception, though 
for determination and violence a prisoner bearing the honoured 
name of Charles Dickens might well have been bracketed equal 
with Wright in the Criminal Tripos, both being skilful burglars and 
defying all authority, short of “figures of eight,” and other means 
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of physical restraint—leg-irons, and the triangle to which prisoners 
are fastened for corporal punishment. When the violation of all 
prison dicipline is the chief end, aim, and glory of a convict, then 
may it be truly said that all this repression (coupled with ex- 
perience and ingenuity) has to be brought into action. 

A determined and desperate prisoner will, strange to say, sacrifice 
his personal comfort and health, and submit to wearying hours and 
days of restraint, lying on the floor of his cell, pinioned in a “ figure 
of eight,” unable to move, and yet unwilling to move if allowed to. 
Thus, after days or perhaps weeks of futile warfare against superior 
powers, capitulation will ensue, and good behaviour may continue 
throughout the sentence, which will be practically lengthened by 
reason of this misconduct, a large number of marks insuring a 
ticket-of-leave being lost, and thus the entire sentence will, most 
likely, have to be served in the lowest stage of prison life, affecting 
the personal dietary of the desperado. It is astonishing how much 
trouble a convict will take to be thought insane, and be sent to an 
asylum. Men will spend days, if not weeks, standing against the 
cell wall, with an expression of vacancy or extreme melancholy, hop- 
ing thus to be certified as lunatics. Nothing seems to tire them 
when under observation, nothing too arduous in their decep- 
tion, or attempts at such. Such generadlly overdo their part, and, on 
being detected, are sent back to work with a promise of some 
punishment, at no distant epoch, if not very careful, of a summary 
and forcible nature. There is thus “an energy of idleness” in 
malingerers, strongly at variance with the preconceived wishes of 
most men. To act a long, tedious, and wearisome part for many 
days is a proof that these men are idle and lazy viciously, to give 
annoyance, and thus reap a few scattered grains of revenge, and this 
is the motive, we believe, actuating most prisoners who studiously 
feign melancholia or mania. Some men in the world outside of 
prison derive solace from the sorrows, backslidings, and downfalls of 
their fellow creatures. So it is in prison. A, B, and C are burglars, 
pals as they call each other in their vernacular, and C is captured 
redhanded in a joint burglary, and is sent to penal servitude. C is 
visited by an officer of the Criminal Investigation Department, who 
hopes to obtain from C the names of his pals in the “crack” for 
which C is now undergoing punishment. C is only too glad not 
merely to give the desired information, but also to obtain a day or 
two away from his cell, cherishing besides the feeling of satisfaction 
at sceing A and B ina party. Why should C be clad in drab, and 
fed with brown bread and water, when A and B are enjoying them- 
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selves with the proceeds of their last “crack”? The idea is 
maddening, so A and B will probably before long have the gratifica- 
tion of living under the same roof with C, and thus the trio will have 
received equal deserts. After all, this feeling thus depicted is but 
human, though selfish in the extreme, but no better aspirations can 
be reasonably expected from men of this type, who will wound or 
kill a policeman to avoid capture. A and B have got their share of 
the proceeds, and C has nothing. Why should not A and B, partners 
in felony, be also partners in reverses? ‘Thus these men reason, 
and it is from such motives that many convictions are obtained 
which would otherwise be inaccessible, without the aid derived from 
a knowledge of the worst aspects of human nature, its passions, and 
shadows. 

Let us now look into the exercise yards, and see what is to be 
noticed here. Pacing round circular paths, paved with stone flags, 
are some hundred or more prisoners. In the inner circle are the 
invalids and aged, who walk more slowly than the rebust convicts, 
and require a smaller area to walk in. Stationed close by are the 
warders in charge of their men, closely watching their behaviour, 
especially on the look out for any stray conversation that might take 
place between the circles. Here are all classes of life, the merchant, 
the solicitor, the clergyman, the doctor, the defaulting bank clerk, 
the bank manager, the post-office official, the schoolmaster, the 
military officer, the stockbroker, the company promoter, the chemist, 
the guardsman, the naval officer, and others ; indeed, a curious and 
speaking example of the uncertainties of life. Here is the man who 
has spent his thousand a year, now working as a tailor in a cell, 
living on brown bread, potatoes and gruel, prison soup, and suet 
pudding. Here is the teacher of morality and holiness, branded 
with the garb of crime embroidered on his arm, now compelled to 
listen to the exhortations of the Prison Chaplain. Here is the officer, 
accustomed to command and respect, now a common soldier in the 
great army of convicts, ordered about by men who are in point of 
education and breeding his inferiors. Here is the man, now a con- 
vict, once a gentleman, now greyheaded and bowed down, with the 
iron fixed firmly into his soul, recalling his happy manhood, when 
money was not the sole end and aim of his life, and which has now 
led him down and down till the fall came—a sudden, hopeless crash. 

Here is the medical man, pacing round and round, thinking of 
the time when he would have scorned to contemplate the performance 
of an illegal operation which has brought him so low. Here even, 
and what éifer irony, the quondam prison governor of a large local 
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prison, for many years respected and relied on, risen from the ranks 
by his own industry and perseverance under obstacles that would 
have daunted many a man, starting in life as a county police con- 
stable, appointed a prison governor, and ending, at the age of fifty, 
in finding himself a convict, under a sentence of ten years’ penal 
servitude. ‘Truly, startling facts may be found inside a convict prison, 
and fact is often stranger than fiction ; and here we have before us a 
real example, to be found in the annals of crime, a painful, crushing 
instance of the instability of man, and the errors into which he may 
lapse, bringing him with a swiftness, perfectly appalling, to the lowest 
human pitch, socially and morally. Let the reader picture to him- 
self the agony of this unfortunate man, unfortunate in his infatuation 
for a woman, led off to penal servitude by perhaps his own warders, 
to learn what the difference consists in being a governor and serving 
as aconvict. Here is the bank clerk, once a promising young man, 
and advanced to a position of honoured trust, the confidential right- 
hand of the firm, now past his maturity, thinking of his speculations 
on ’Change, of the turf which has ruined him, of the favourite which 
he had backed so heavily and which failed to win, of the attempt 
to wipe off his debt by speculation, and the crash. 

Look at the dark, sullen-looking young man, just passing near you. 
Observe him well, as you will never again have the opportunity of 
seeing a man with a similar history, for he was sentenced to be 
hanged for a most diabolical murder, placed on the drop with the 
rope round. his neck, the lever was pulled, not once or twice, but 
several times, but he fell not, and on being removed, almost snatched 
from the jaws of death, his sentence was commuted to penal servitude 
for life. Here, again, we see that fact is sometimes stranger than 
fiction. What would any one have given for this man’s life at eight 
o'clock that morning, and what were the probabilities that, by a 
quarter-past eight, all would be over? Yet you see this man before 
you, alive and well. Observe this gentlemanly looking-man, who 
seems to shrink from our gaze ; this man once moved in the best 
society, frequented his two high-class clubs, was well known at Epsom, 
drank the pleasures of life too freely, to end where you now see him, 
the last place in which you would expect to find him. To how many 
a man, as he turns into his bed at night, would not these lines apply ? 

Pain, that has crawled from the corpse of pleasure, 
A worm that writhes all day, and at night 


Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, 
And stings him back to the curse of the light. 


And now we must, before bringing these sketches of prison life 
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to a conclusion, make a few general remarks bearing upon the wide 
question of penal discipline. Firstly, we must ask ourselves this 
very crucial question, Are our prisons well managed, and do they act 
as distinct deterrents to crime? To the first query we unhesitatingly 
reply, Yes. There are faults to be found in all existing institutions, 
by those who are on the watch for the weak points, but, taking 
everything into consideration, the present system of prison manage- 
ment is well worked, bearing in mind the extreme difficulties which 
have to be faced, and the class of men under penal treatment. Are 
the existing methods, by which criminals are punished, sufficiently 
deterrent to awe the evil-doer? We also reply, Yes. It is true that 
prison life to the habitual offender is by ro means so disagreeable 
as some might think, such men being very pachydermatous ; but, 
taking the whole immense machine, by which the law is enforced, 
into careful consideration, and observing the actual results of this 
colossal force, we cannot but think that our prisons are deterrent to 
crime and its votaries. We do not ever wish to see the prisons 
of England converted into comfortable hotels, as may be seen in 
America, as at Elmira ; nor, on the other hand, would we welcome 
an increase in the present stern routine of prison life, which is now 
as repressive and as merciless as any human institution can well be. 
Nor are the better class of prisoners now indiscriminately mixed 
together since the Star Class was introduced. 
GEORGE RAYLEIGH VICARS. 
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A MAN'S THOUGHTS ON 
MARRIAGE. 


N England again in the idle season—the House is down, and 
though the cholera scare is a godsend, it hardly suffices to fill 
all the columns of the daily papers. 

There were no papers in the solitude of those lofty mountain 
heights we have lately left, no news, no worry of life, nothing but a 
great peace and a wide vast view over the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them ; but here in the crowded Strand, under our 
low English skies the news-boys are clamorous. 

“A Daily News, sit ; a Standard; a Globe; cholera in England ; 
brutal murder in Liverpool; men and why they don’t marry.” 

The boy grins as we shake our head ; he would willingly solve 
the problem, and, if we ask him, will tell us that he does not 
intend to enrage the community in the same manner ; has he not 
already set himself up with a cane and a blue necktie, and begun 
“to walk,” at sixteen, with a girl who has just left the elementary 
school ? 

We escape from his lynx eyes to the quiet of our pipe and fire- 
side, and there, like other old bachelors, try to think the question out. 

The newspaper letters about higher education, and cookery, and 
all such bosh mean very little. What man who wanted to marry a 
woman would be restrained by the fact that the object of his 
affection could not make a pie or knew more of political economy 
than he did? A man in love is not so easily daunted, but aman who 
is not in love and does not intend to marry will be prolific in his 
reasons. 

Why do men shudder and turn back instead of taking that 
“fatal plunge?” Is it that on looking round at the married life of 
their friends they see little to attract and much to dismay? are 
they afraid of the time which Shelley thought well to weep over when 
he uttered that wail over the departure of tenderness and truth >— 

When passion’s trance is over-past. 


Shelley wept because the flaring gaslight of passion had given 
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place to the calm light of day. Natures such as Shelley’s have cause 
to weep. They weep for 
The light, light love that will not stay, 


for the mad passion which, running its course like delirium in fever, 
leaves the patient weak, sometimes, indeed, only just alive, but sane 
once more. 

But though the poet Shelley was one of our sweetest singers, 
we should hardly turn to him for help in this question. 

Marriage is supposed to put the last extinguisher on passion’s 
flame, but if love did not survive it, what can we make of the 
lines that Wordsworth, Robert Browning, and Tennyson have written 
to their wives ? 

Read Wordsworth, in the conclusion of the “ Prelude.” 


She came no more a phantom to adorn 

A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 

And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 

To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 

Even as one essence of pervading light 

Shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars, 
And the meek worm that feeds her lowly lamp 
Couched in the dewy grass. 


See also the beautiful poem, “ And dearer far than light and life 
are dear,” with the last stanza, 


Peace settles where the intellect is meek, 

And love is dutiful in thought and deed ; 

Through thee communion with that love I seck, 

The faith Heaven strengthens where he moulds the creed. 


Robert Browning gives us the same idea. He watches his wife 
reading by firelight when, 


If I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme, 


and asks her to— 


Think when our one soul understands 

The great word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 

In the house not made with hands ? 


Oh ! I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 

You must be just before in fine, 

See and make me see, for your part, 

New depths of the Divine. 
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The most perfect lyric ever written by a poet to his wife is that 
by Procter, beginning 
How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine ? 
while the late Poet-Laureate could look back to a long married 
life and sing— 
Rose, on this Terrace fifty years ago, 
When I was in my June, you in your May, 
Two words, ‘* My rose,” set all your face aglow, 
And now that I am white and you are gray, 
That blush of fifty years ago, my dear, 
Blooms in the past ; but close to me to-day 
As this red rose, which on our terrace here 
Grows in the blue of fifty miles away. 

Are not these poems, each by the pen of a great and brilliant 
man, satiated with the warm, strong, tested love of the husband, by 
the side of which the early passion of the lover may be compared to 
the faint dawn of an April morning and the bright sunshine of a 
July noon? 

These poets certainly believe most thoroughly in the love that 
lives. For confirmation of this let us turn to their works and compare 
the pure, protecting love of King Arthur with the selfish passion of 
Sir Lancelot. We find the king, when all is lost, bending over the 
prostrate figure of his wife, the woman who has betrayed his honour, 
tarnished his pure name, pulled down the glory of his throne, and 
we hear his whisper, “ My vast pity almost makes me die.” We 
see Enoch Arden, content to efface himself for the sake of his wife’s 
good name, while Geraint, who loved his wife “as he loved the 
light of heaven,” would, rather than a breath should harm her, 
have forfeited his princedom and its cares, his glory and his name. 

There are countless examples, a whole host of them rise at our 
call, men who have sacrificed everything for the sake of the women 
whom they have taught to trust them. They expect something from 
these women in return, it is true, and well it is for them when asking 
bread they are not given a stone. 

Men are what women make them, as all the world knows, and, in 
spite of other advanced views on the subject, I hold that there is no 
work on earth so noble or so elevating to a woman as that of 
doing her part in the work of turning a commonplace man into a 
hero. 

Look at the Holy Grail. ‘The only Knight who saw the vision 
clearly was Sir Galahad, upon whom Saint Agnes had bound her 
colours and sent 
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The deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, till he believed in her belief. 


Look again at Sir Lancelot ; had Elaine been a stronger character, 
might she not have saved him from himself? and so made this 
and that other world another world for that morally sick man. 

Men sacrifice a great deal when they marry. In giving up their 
cosy bachelor establishments for the exigencies of modern house- 
keeping, comfort is apt to fly, and discomfort more than apt to take 
its place. A married man is no longer one of the idols of society, 
pretty girls cease to save him dances, and eyes no longer brighten at 
his approach ; he begins a life of taking dowagers into supper, and he 
finds them much more difficult to talk to than in the days when he 
was an eligible bachelor. 

When a woman becomes engaged, she feels that she has fulfilled 
her destiny and satisfied her public. She at once becomes the 
favourite of her relations, who regard her through the rose-coloured 
glasses of her fiancé. Men cease to be afraid of her and become 
very friendly, her old-maid friends adulate her, and unengaged girls 
treat her with veneration. The members of her immediate family, 
perhaps, pray that the days of her engagement may be shortened, 
but this is in secret, in the privacy of their chamber. They, pro- 
bably as much for their own sakes as for hers, leave the lovers 
a great deal alone, and it is in these long ¢éfe-d-té/e that the work of 
degeneration begins. 

Soon, sooner perhaps than we like to hear, the old, old story 
becomes somewhat monotonous ; exactly how much better these two 
love than the rest of the world ceases to have the vivid interest 
with which it used to inspire them. The time has not yet arrived 
for those tussles for the mastery which invariably take place over 
Maple or Liberty’s furnishing catalogues, duels in which the man 
is always defeated because he does not understand some little 
technical phrase, or shows gross ignorance over the price of blankets. 
So far this has not begun, and they are thrown on their own resources 
for entertainment, and now often for the first time does the young 
fellow see life from a woman’s point of view. Well for him, indeed, 
if her standard is high, for if hers be a pure and good soul, she will 
have more influence over him than a score of priests. He will 
learn to know the workings of her mind, and as she reveals herself 
to him, he will wonder, with awe in his boyish heart, that women 
should be so good. 

When we think what women can do for men, and see how con- 
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stantly and stupidly they use their influence exactly in the opposite 
direction, we can only sigh for the pity of it. 

Sad though it makes us, this is the point of view from which we 
must regard it. If an analysis were made of the quarrels of lovers 
and married people, we should see that a large percentage of them 
arise entirely from the woman, who, with her own hands, destroys the 
fabric upon which all her happiness depends. 

If a long engagement is not inevitable it is to be greatly deplored 
as a trial time, a furnace in which hearts are tried and constantly 
found wanting. 

It is during the engagement days that a foolish woman builds the 
structure which will presently stand between her husband and 
herself. . Weary of her own love affairs, she interests herself in those 
of her friends, and her fiancé learns from her confidences how low a 
standard of honour prevails among those sweet low-voiced angels of 
the other sex. He finds that some girls think nothing of intriguing for 
another woman’s lover, and he hears his darling, his “ Pearl of pearls,” 
talking calmly of ‘‘So-and-so, who was engaged to a stupid, plain, 
dowdy girl.” 

“Loved him?” “Qh, I dare say she did ; he was rich, and she 
ought to have been glad to get a husband at all.” ‘ Was she engaged 
to him for long?” ‘ Why, of course, they were engaged for years, 
and he left her for Maggie O’Brien, and quite rightly ; she was pretty 
enough to turn a man’s head, and they are married now.” 

*‘ And the dowdy girl?” 

“Why, fool that she was ! she went out of her mind ; she ought not 
have expected to marry a handsome man like that.” And then there 
was someone else. Clara Pounceney engaged to Arthur Wollett. 

“She gave him up, and no wonder, when the eldest son of a 
baronet proposed. Arthur had only a thousand a year, and he must 
have been a most unsatisfactory young fellow, for though Clara’s 
people had thought very well of him, and there had never been a 
word against him, they say now that he has gone to the dogs.” 

And here his Pearl laughs as if there is something very funny in 
the thought of a young heart, crushed and defeated, with its illusions 
dead, turning away into the darkness. 

At first the man listens to these stories with a little throb of pain ; 
he knows in his honest heart that there is another side to them, he 
longs to kick the fellow who sent that poor girl mad, and if only his 
“She” willed it, he feels that possibly he, with infinite trouble 
and self-denial, might go out to the desert and bring back that 
wretched Arthur from the company of the dogs. 
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This phase of feeling lasts while the foundation is being made, 
but soon, when the first few bricks are in, he laughs as she does at 
these histories. 

The mortar his fiancée uses for her work is flattery, and she 
lays it on very thick; he knows now for certain what he has long 
suspected, he is the best fellow in the world! Not best, you 
know, in the way of goodness, for his Pearl thinks good people slow 
and terrible bores, but best in the way of being a splendid all-round 
man. : 

The best dancer of his day, though he gravitates persistently to 
the centre of the room ; a splendid rider when his horses are first- 
rate, and a wonderful shot, though he has been unfortunate in his 
spoil. The best looking and most popular man out ; “ never,” as 
his Pearl repeatedly tells him, ‘‘was such a perfect-tempered creature 
let loose on the earth,” words to be remembered in future days and 
brought out for her edification. 

Another brick in the building that divides these lovers is the 
unreasonable dislike that the girl takes to her fancée’s bachelor 
friends ; while all the rest of the world are fondling her for being 
engaged, she thinks, very truly, that these are critical ; they have 
yet to see if she is good enough for their friend, and she feels that 
they are weighing her and finding her wanting. 

Then, in her foolishness, she tries to show them her power over 
her lover, and gets him, by fair means or foul, to say he will drop 
them. She will not listen to his indignant protest, to the incoherent 
explanation of how some of them have stood by him in dark days 
when he sorely needed help, how he has been saved by one of 
them from worse than death, how, if only she knew all, she would 
want to go down on her knees and say “ Thank you.” 

She does not know all nor does she want to, and if she was told 
she could not understand ; far above her comprehension is that 
close fellowship of communion between man and man, which King 
David, to whom love was no closed book, describes as “ passing the 
love of woman.” 

She laughs at the ties of gratitude and old friendship, and puts 
in some little bricks of unfaithfulness, while he, pretending for fear 
of a scene to do her bidding, begins to watch his words and to be 
reserved about his doings 

Presently the /é/e-d-/é¢e want more exciting material. Caresses, 
soft speeches, and beautiful presents must be supplemented. She 
requires something else, his confidence. The doors of his heart 
are to be thrown open and the past brought to light. If he tells 
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her of old flirtations (of course with reservations, for few men will 
talk of a real past love), she immediately falls foul of the girl whom 
she designates as “‘a designing creature.” If he has justly been 
censured in a former affair she will not allow him to take the blame ; 
no feeling that a dishonourable past may mean a dishonoured future 
disturbs her mind. “He has been unfaithful to others, he will be 
faithful to me ; I am clever while they were fools.” And so, wrapped 
in her self-assurance, she flatters and panders to the worst side of his 
character and, sowing the wind, protests with indignant and bitter 
outcry when she reaps the whirlwind. 

While we are talking of this subject, I must say how strange it 
seems that while women are constantly good and true to men, they 
appear to have no feeling for one another. They are invariably 
ready to help a man disentangle himself, no matter how, from 
another woman’s bonds ; where another of their race is concerned, 
how rarely you hear them counsel honourable or right dealing. In 
this, nearly all women are alike ; a man’s sisters or cousins, and even 
distant friends, will be only too ready to mark out a path on 
ground too full of pitfalls for even an angel to dare tread. 

To follow the fortune of our lovers, at length, mid storm and 
shine, the last hour of the engagement passes, and the sun rises 
and sets upon the day in which these two begin their life together, 
and then it is that the effect of the last few months begins to be 
felt. 

The woman, who has been worshipped by her fiancé and foolishly 
adulated by her friends, has begun to believe that she is really entitled 
to all the flattery which has been lavished upon her, and which she 
has imbibed like wine of the gods. She is not so pleased to return 
to commonplace life as is her husband, who has filled a very inferior 
place in the pageant, and is thankful to settle down. She does not 
understand that she is no longer on a pedestal—has she not been 
constantly assured of her undoubted superiority to all women? Did 
not her lover obey her slightest wish or whim, and why, therefore, 
should her husband not do the same? There is no question of the 
why; she is determined that he shall. Go where you will, marry 
whom you like, you will find this idea predominates ; take a loud, 
horsey woman, or a meek-eyed girl who has been afraid to call her 
soul her own in her family circle, they all have the same ambition 
to become our rulers, an ambition in which they very constantly 
succeed. 

The clever ones are secret, they have sense enough to keep quiet, 
they understand their business, and hold the rein loose, but they 
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have a tight gr.p of it all the same. They laugh as they see their 
man with a great deal of swagger and bluster about being master in 
his own house, obeying, unconsciously to himself, every turn of their 
hand. He may be a kind indulgent husband, and an easy fellow to 
live with, but he will get no credit for it; it is the wives who require 
to be congratulated upon their good driving. 

The fools show their hands and often come to grief ; they try to 
manage their husbands in public ; the poor creature is bullied and 
nagged at if he shows any individual will, simply that the wife may 
prove her power. Of course it is only the fools who do this, 
but, as the world is largely composed of fools, such wives are not 
uncommon. 

Another arch enemy to the happiness of women is the hero or 
ideal of their dreams. They think more of marriage than men do, 
and it is natural that they should; their future is uncertain and 
greatly depends upon the Prince who comes to seek them, and whose 
advent often opens a way of escape from a rough road to one of 
flowers and sunshine. We cannot blame a woman for having her 
dreams, but we do regret the creature she sets up and worships, a 
kind of heathen god, a monster who will hereafter snatch away with 
his brutal hands her chance of happiness and content. 

The girl thinks much of this creation of her brain, to whom, 
paragon as he is, she plans with a modest ambition to act as second 
self or helpmate. Then she becomes engaged to an ordinary mortal, 
by whom I mean an honourable gentleman and not a cad, and for 
the time being this paragon is forgotten. 

But he does not die, he only rests, to return with renewed vigour 
after marriage. He hasbeen christened during the interval, and the 
name he bears is “ most husbands.” 

When the household books become a worry, when the husband 
says that his coffee is not as he likes it, and wishes his Pearl would 
ask his mother to show her how to make tea, then up rises this 
hooting enemy, this wolf in sheep’s clothing. The young wife thinks 
of him tenderly as of a dear, dead friend. “Other husbands never 
complain, most husbands kiss their wives’ hands as they pour their 
coffee ; and as for praising their mothers, what men in their senses 
would be so foolish? Fancy an old woman knowing more than a 
young one! Most husbands would understand.” 

And so she rages inwardly against the brute she has married, 
comparing him, always to his disadvantage, with this creature of her 
imagination, who has never existed, who, in fact, is not a man at all 
but an idealised woman or a foolish angel. 














A Man's Thoughts on Marriage. *} 


I call it unfair in the extreme, for while we can look round on 
our neighbours’ lives, and by the superiority of our own conduct 
point a moral and adorn a tale, what living man could compete with 
this prodigy? And yet, in ninety cases out of a hundred our wives 
require it of us. 

A man, however hard he may try, and that they do try is the 
truth, cannot come up to his wife’s ideal because, as all meri could 
tell her, it is totally against his nature. He will do all he can to make 
her happy, he will be her best and most loving friend, but it is im- 
possible to talk sentiment all day for this very reason, he is a man. 

And as to his will? He may have knocked under during his 
engagement, but he cannot go on for ever wearing the yoke, espe- 
cially when the reins are pulled so tight and the yoke is heavy. It 
is unkind to the woman to let her have the mastery, for women are 
hard taskmasters, and were never intended to rule. In her heart of 
hearts a woman despises the man who obeys her, and reverences in 
spite of her complaints and wailing, the wise husband, who, seeing 
how nearly their love is being jeopardised, strikes for the pre- 
eminence. 

Passion may be dead—it is short-lived, but the love that lives for 
ever is alive. Poets weep because passion has passed, let them weep 
rather for the women who have inspired it; women with natures 
unable to grasp the signification of love. Weep, if you will, for the 
men who marry such women, and live in daily contact with a petty, 
mean mind, till their whole tone is lowered by the association. If 
they make bad husbands and heartless fathers, is it wonderful? 
They have already been shown the way in their engagement days, 
and know how little their wife expects from them, what low motives 
she imputed to every great or disinterested action, how she wooed 
passion and laughed at truth. 

Weep for the men who ruin their lives by marrying their own 
echo, the modern equivalent for a squaw; a woman to whom her 
husband’s yea is yea, and nay, nay, be it right or wrong. This class 
are like poison to the minds of the men they marry, they are 
without ideas, and people with no sense of responsibility. They pro- 
bably make a touching ending, and after their death their bereaved 
husbands erect wonderful tombstones to their memory, upon which 
they record in loving words their sterling virtues. 

Another inch of stone would be amply sufficient for a category 
of their good deeds, but as for the evil they have wrought it is still 
rampant, and beyond doubt will follow them into the silent land. 

Yes, if in this hard, dry-eyed age, tears are to be shed, let them 
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fall for the men ; for those who, like the faultless painter Andrea 
del Sarto, could have done so much, risen so high, if only she had 
been different ; had she, with all those charms of beauty which 
appeal to passion’s sense, but brought a mind, a soul, to make her 
worth the loving. 

“Some women do so,” and well for us it is when these women 


bappen to be our wives. 
Woman with whom 
We may make this world a Paradise 
3y walking it together hand in hand, 
With eyes that, meeting, find a double strength. 


A woman from whom her husband gains in “sweetness and in 
moral height,” while she from “ his large mind in mental breadth,” 


Till at the last she sets herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 


There is no need for tears then, nor for the sad backward 
glances that a bachelor occasionally casts. Glances not an ideal 
of his own making, for how could any man dare to imagine 
what course even a dream woman would pursue! He looks back at 
a rose-tinted past, in which amid those fair hills of memory is en- 
throned a Queen, a woman with a good, sweet face, and lovely eyes, 
a woman not the less loved because she could not love enough. 

He has tried to forget her and succeeded wonderfully, thanks 
to the universal cure of time, but sometimes, just when he does not 
want it, the memory comes back with a throb, the old wound aches, 
a song, a scent, takes him back to the past. Were she sitting here 
on the otherside of the fire in that long, low chair, just made for 
dreaming ! 

How should we feel ; would the picture be as perfect as fancy’s 
brush has painted it, the consummation of infinite content ? or should 
we find that, without the radiance lent to it by the light of illusion, 
the canvas is as gray as a November afternoon, and our hearts full 
to overflowing with the fog of disappointment and dead hopes? 
Ah! who can tell ? 


E. B, FOX. 

















OQUASHIE. 


." THOMAS and the Virgin Islands were behind us, and the 

Lider was steaming over a placid and azure sea towards 
Montserrat. We had assembled for dinner in the saloon. Then, 
for the first time, it was borne in upon those of us, to whom the 
Sunlands were new, that henceforth Quashie was to be a reality 
and not merely a name; the all-pervading human fact of the 
Crown-colonial life we were to lead. The dress-coated, white-tied, 
demure looking persons of the male sex, who, on that memorable 
evening, handed us soup, fish, entrées, joints, and what not, were 
black, black as the ants, who persistently promenaded the table 
cloth. It was‘a fresh sensation for us, the new-comers to the 
Caribbean, and impressed us vividly. I almost doubt whether the 
“tropic palms in cluster,” the glorious glens of the Guadeloupe and 
Dominica coasts, affected the imagination more. And it might 
well be so. From this moment onward over the long years, Quashie 
would make our beds, cook our dinners, wash our clothes, sweep our 
floors, drive our cabs, preserve order, light lamps, and be the most 
frequent human feature in the streets. He had ceased to be a 
precious exotic, as we had known him at Missionary meetings, for 
example; but was at home, of the soil, his foot on his native heath, so 
to speak, with none of his flavourand fragrance lost in journeying 
north. 

No longer shall we see “white” men performing menia! offices. 
“Jeames,” “Tummas,” and “ Mary Jane” have all turned sable, 
The “‘buccra” and the servile function are dissociated. I call to 
mind a curious instance of creole inability to connect the dominant 
race with revolt, a condition implying some sort of prior servitude. 
I once set a history paper fora form made up of Portuguese, negroes, 
mulattoes, quadroons, ectaroons, coolies, and whites. One of my 
questions bore reference to the peasant troubles in the reign of 
Richard II. A little Scotch creole of fourteen, in answering, 
wrote : “The rebels came into the city and killed all the white men 
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they met.” I was for a time puzzled to understand how he arrived at 
“white men.” He showed me his Collier’s “‘ History of England ” 
in proof of his correctness, and there I saw that the word used was 
*‘sentlemen,” and understood at once my pupil’s mistake. Yes, the 
ground-work of the community in which our lot was cast, was black. 
It was Quashie, Quashie everywhere. 

One of the first new and strange things about Quashie, our 
Quashie, studied in his habitat, was that he was an Englishman. 
The matutinal jam at the Kaieteur Hotel was encased in a some- 
what original pot, so I asked the black waiter where it came from. 
“Tt come from home, sah,” said he suavely and ingenuously. And 
then I learnt that by “home” he meant England, which, moreover, 
is referred to as “‘ home” by dusky myriads, who have never seen her 
cliffs rise above the waves. A few weeks later, I went on a boating 
excursion up the Camoonie Creek, an affluent of our river, and the 
rowers were negro creoles of the colony. The sun beat down hotly 
upon them, and therefore, to stimulate themselves to exertion, they 
sang in chorus. Here is the refrain they were never weary of 
repeating, for it celebrated their imagined prowess at Waterloo : 

We bully dogs of Jargetown blazed away, 
Fanderanderango, 


We made the Frenchman run that day, 
Fanderanderango, 


They sang with delighted emphasis, appropriating to themselves 
a full share of the national triumph. I am afraid I strove to 
encourage a jingo spirit among my coloured fellow-subjects. At any 
rate one of them, soon after I acquired his acquaintance, made it 
plain to me that the flame of an Imperial patriotism glowed within 
his breast. His hue was very much that of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
statue which stands opposite St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. I 
regarded him, I hope, with a proper composure of countenance, 
when he assured me that he never felt so proud of being an English- 
man as when he travelled in the islands of the Antilles, whither he 
had fled for his health’s sake, and because of business complexities. 
Everywhere, he said, his nationality caused him to be treated with 
respect and consideration, whereas Frenchmen of his own colour, I 
presume, were of much lessaccount. But, after all, Paul, who was a 
Jew, could say with good effect, Civis Romanus sum, and why should 
not Quashie proudly utter the modern equivalent of the Latin phrase ? 
Still, he does allow his imagination to run a long way with him, where 
his northern “ home” is concerned. 

In personal reverence for our Royal family he is not outdone by 
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any Englishman. I recall an interesting incident, which well illus- 
trates this point. It occurred during the visit—-now many years ago 
—of the Duke of Edinburgh to the West Indies. Prince Alfred had 
just departed in the early morning from a house, where he had been 
enjoying the delightful hospitality of a tropical host. This gentle- 
man was a planter, and when the Prince had been gone an hour 
or two, it occurred to him and his family that the water, which had 
served for the Royal tubbing, was too precious to be poured away. 
He hurried to give orders for its being left untouched till a domestic 
council decided whether it should be bottled or not. He was too, 
too late. He had been anticipated by Quashie. The loyal black 
servants of the family had drunk every drop of the precious fluid. 
Possibly they thought it might work a charm ; but, in any case, it 
was only a vast profundity of regard for the son of the Queen which 
could have led to such an emptying of the bath. 

As I have mentioned the bath, it may be as well to observe in this 
place that Quashie at the equator is clean. Ablutions are a luxury 
in the tropics, never a hardship. No memory of the sunlands is to be 
recalled with more delight than the tub at six in the morning, when 
one never wearied of pouring the contents of the full calabash over 
one’s head. And after it, the coffee and buttered toast were so very, 
very good. And as Quashie has a keen eye for luxuries approved by 
the white man, and as there was no lack of water in our colony, he 
was almost amphibious. Often, when the frequent deluge of our 
forest lands came down, he revelled in a shower bath. He merely, 
to do this, took off his clothes and walked about in the downpour, 
and when the clouds rolled by, he had small need of a towel to dry 
himself. 

Possibly it was owing to this popularity of water that the calling 
most followed by the dark-skinned ladies of our city was that of 
“washer.” In fact, if the census returns are to be accepted as afford- 
ing trustworthy data on this point, there must be more “ washers” 
than shirts and collars in Demerara. As at cards there is the axiom, 
“* When in doubt, play trumps,” so the sable Demerarian, uncertain as 
to her status, makes it a rule to put herself down a “washer.” And 
when she isa “* washer,” she despatches wristbands, and fronts, and 
collars witha destructive energy scarcely exceeded by the London laun- 
dress. Naturally, linen has a shorter life at the tropics than at home. 
It is seldom worn more than an hour or two before it is drenched with 
perspiration, and collars and cuffs are not so much soiled by dinner 
time, as so many flabby, clammy pieces of damp cloth. In this con- 
dition they are sent to the “ washer,” who returns them admirable 
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specimens of laundry work, but, after frequent intervals of too brief 
brilliance, in rags. 

As a cook also, Quashie merits respectful mention. In excursions 
into the forest, if you have him with you, you need, beside the kettle, 
take no other kitchen utensil than the iron pot, similar to the one in 
vogue among the peasantry of France. He will always manage to 
extract something toothsome from it for you, when you come in to 
eat, after watching the fly-catchers darting about the “ benabs”! in the 
twilight, or the insect-like humming birds swarming in the low bush 
by the creek side. There is an immense amount of culinary resource 
in a tropical Crown colony. I am inclined to attribute this undeni- 
able circumstance to slavery. ‘“ Massa” was in the old times a man 
to be humoured at all costs. The liver doubtless gave him much 
trouble, as it does his descendants to-day. His appetite often failed 
him, even when whetted with gin swizzles, and sherries and bitters. 
Quashie felt that life would not be for him worth living, if he did not 
conquer the squeamishness of massa’s refractory stomach. So he 
strove strenuously to attain this object, and became a chef of the 
first order. If Mirobolant had been privileged to partake of the 
hospitality of our Government House of ten years ago, he would not 
have hesitated to embrace the Quashie, responsible for the general 
excellence of the dishes, asa brother artist. 

As everybody knows, however, it is not in every department of 
industrious activity that the West Indian negro can be depended 
upon as a worker. He is entirely of the mind of the man who coined 
the proverb that “ All work and no play make Jack a dull boy.” He 
has probably never heard that phrase of such unholy import in the 
Ibsenite drama, Za Joie de Vivre, but he enjoys existence. He, now 
he is free, declines absolutely to become a mereiy wealth-producing 
animal, with fitful intervals of unquiet rest. And, surely, there is 
nothing in this to shock any philanthropically minded person. For 
him healthy and happy Quashies will be a pleasanter subject to con- 
template than merely wealthy and wise ones would be. And the 
West Indian negro’s sense of humour, his capacity for hearty laughter, 
his quick appreciation of a joke, of the very faintest scintilla of wit, 
made a deep and agreeable impression upon me. How thoroughly 
well off he was in mind and body came home to me when first I 
realised that between me and him once more rolled some four 
thousand odd miles of Atlantic Ocean. We had arrived at the docks 
in the Thames, and again, after two years, 1 saw white men in dismal 
clothing. But it was not that which was so depressing. It was the 

1 * Benab ” = Indian dwelling, 
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faces of these white men. Black care seemed on every shoulder, and, 
indeed, murkily enthroned all along the Imperial river. I in- 
stinctively contrasted them with the jovial crowd far away beneath 
the palm-trees, and knew too late that I had come back to a region 
where life was a grimmer matter than it had been, and felt regret. 
That mood was not entirely of the moment. It lingered long, and 
there are some traces of it yet. For that queer form of Hetmweh, 
I found a melancholy reflection in those charming lines of Heine : 
** Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’. 
Ihn schlafert ; mit weisser Decke 
Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 
‘s Er traumt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand.”’ 

At any rate, man looked infinitely more joyous, more free from cark- 
ing conjectures about to-morrow, where the palm-tree’s plumes are ever 
tossing in the trade-winds, than he does in the shadow of St. Paul’s. 

And yet Quashie is not all frivolous. He is rarely a rogue, 
which is more than can safely be said of his relative of the mixed 
blood. I remember more than one West Indian negro who, for 
honesty, kindliness, and thorough good nature, would compare 
with the best “ buccra.” Though, when he is serious, he is so right 
down to the ground. He has all, and more than all, the dreadful 
dignity of the man, who neither smokes nor jokes. In this connection 
dear old Peter, our janitor—“ we ” were a Government institution— 
occurs to me. He wore a dark blue uniform, ornamented with brass 
buttons, and he lived up to it. Decorous, demure, of unimpeachable 
gravity and solemnity, he did not even lose his balance when Mrs, 
Peter had her first baby. As soon, however, as the child and Mrs. 
Peter were able to receive visitors, Peter sent to each of us, his 
superiors in the Service, a card, on which was written: “ Peter 
presents his compliments to you, and requests the pleasure of your 
company or Monday next, to see the little stranger.” I shall never 
forget that visit. It was the first time in my life that I had ever 
gone in company with four full grown men to inspect a recently born 
infant. A sense of ludicrous gravity made us preternaturally 
solemn, for an instant’s relaxation of the facial muscles, the tiniest 
ripple of a smiie, would have been fatal, destroying the spirit of the 
function and wounding Peter’s feelings. The janitor knew what was 
due to himself and his heir, and that we might worthily welcome “the 
little stranger” to our midst, uncorked a bottle of champagne. 
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Having filled all our glasses, he waited for us to raise them aloft. This 
we did, but to no one came the inspiration of appropriate utterance. 
So, something having to be done, we shook our heads at Peterkin and 
drank off the champagne. I ventured to observe, ‘‘ How like he is 
to Peter,” intending a delicate compliment; but it was wasting 
sweetness on the desert air. I had lightly anticipated a possibly 
coming resemblance, and a general silence, almost unbroken, con- 
victed me of flippancy. Then we all filed out in dignified dumb- 
ness, leaving Peter, his wife, and his heir placidly and gravely content 
with the honour done them. To make amends for my unlucky 
remark, I presented to “ the little stranger ” a copy of Martin Tupper’s 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” with an appropriate inscription. 

Here and there in our colony there were other sable domestic 
interiors, equally respectable and proper, where everything was on a 
satisfactory legal basis. As a rule, the hymeneal ministrations of 
“the Reverend,” as Quashie dubs his spiritual pastor, are somewhat 
at a discount. Illegitimate births enormously exceed the legiti- 
mate ones. Nor is Quashie of the masculine gender too rashly to 
be burdened with all the responsibility for this state of things. I 
know an excellent lady who has pleaded over and over again, and 
in vain, with her cook, that the latter would seek the sanction of 
the Church for her union with Pompey. Cesarina has always 
sturdily resisted this entreaty, though not on the ground that a union 
of hearts was preferable to a mere paper union. As things were, she 
got on very comfortably with Pompey ; and she pointed out that, if 
the services of “the Reverend” were called in, and an indissoluble 
knot tied, her spouse might give himself airs. He might take a 
perverse view of his legal rights, and beat Cesarina. Now, if he 
misbehaved himself, he could be sent about his business, and, until 
he gave signs of satisfactory repentance, could be kept away from 
the place which he had regarded as his home. 

Of course Quashie doscs marry from time to time, and ‘such 
marriage legitimates any previous offspring of a couple. Into the 
wedding festivities he crowds all the materials, that he can lay his 
hands on, for “a single hour of glorious life.” The pair of lovers 
will not only spend all their available cash, but mortgage their future, 
that the day of marriage may be one of éclat. At a little distance 
off, the untechnical eye, during those auspicious hours, would find the 
bride as splendid in point of dress as a society beauty at her first 
drawing-room. How she tortures herself to get those large, honest 
hands of hers into white kid gloves, and the liberal expanse of each 
foot into a satin shoe. Her bridal wreath is a wonder of orange 
blossoms and gauze. And her manners rise at once to the level of 
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this butterfly brilliance of a day. The bridegroom also encases him- 
self in broadcloth, adorns his woolly head with a silk hat, and his 
feet with patent leather boots. He, too, moulds his deportment so 
that it may harmonise with his sartorial self. ‘The male and female 
friends are bidden formally to the feast, and a card of invitation may 
run much in this wise : 

“Mr. Cesar Barkay and Miss Georgiana Van Groningen present 
their compliments to you, and request the pleasure of your company 
at the solemnities of their marriage. Wedding breakfast, dancing, 
and supper.” ‘That is indeed a happy time. There are fowls and 
boiled ham galore, and crab-backs, and cakes, and fruit, and lemon- 
ade, and ginger beer—both admirably made in our colony—and some 
cheap wines andrum. ‘The delightful gravity with which each in- 
dividual of the party sets himself to mirror his favourite “ buccra,” 
the speeches, the jokes, and the nervousness and bashfulness of the 
bride, must be seen and heard before the humour of the whole can 
be appreciated. And as the gathering breaks up, the company and 
charming bridesmaids chant in chorus: 

Mistah Bride and Mistress Bride, 

You know what you have to do— 

Bring fof childun 

Into dis yer world. 
A week after all this gaiety, joy, and pomp, Czesar will be lounging 
about, barefooted, in a very indifferent shirt and trousers, with a 
fragmentary straw hat, perhaps, for head covering ; while, as for 
Georgiana, you will scarcely recognise her if you meet her, when the 
nuptials are seven days old, in the Brick Dam, the upper part of her 
head enveloped in a turban, which supports a heavily laden tray, her 
wide-spreading feet both stockingless and shoeless. She and Cxsar 
are not one whit disconcerted, however, because of the contrast 
between now and then. It is the way of their world. Besides, that 
hymeneal attire will all be donned again on Sunday, when Caesar, 
with a portly prayer-book under his arm, and Georgiana, blushing and 
toying with a fan, will move up the aisle of the cathedral, and take 
their places, the bride the happy cynosure of the eyes of most 
worshippers. They outshine then even some buccra couples. “It 
too troo, sah,” once observed an ebon verger to me, when this has 
happened ; “it too troo wha’ de Bible say, ‘ Dey are like de lilies, and 
Sol’mon’”—indicating the pews of the whites—“ ‘in all his glory, not 
arrayed like dey are.’” 

We are not all obliged to marry, but we must all die. Perhaps 
the cruellest thing about death for Quashie is, that he cannot share 
in his own funeral festivities. He may derive a certain amount of 
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anticipatory delight, nevertheless, from the confident assurance that 
he will have a good funeral ; but, as with the father of a posthumous 
child, his gratification is much mitigated. In the first place there is 
the “ wake” kept up round his body. Many a time have I listened 
to the hymn-melodies lustily sung in some neighbouring cottage, 
where Quashie was passing his last night above ground. The hoarse 
croakings of the billion billion frogs of the trenches of our city were 
drowned in the full tide of devotional music, though they asserted 
themselves when the singers snatched an interval for potations. 
From dusk to dawn there is eating and drinking, and Quashie’s 
watchful friends give no evil spirit a chance of doing him a mischief. 
Next day he is borne in a hearse to Le Repentir, and he must have 
been very poor in this world’s goods if he is not followed to that 
cemetery of the palm trees by a dozen open cabs at least, in which 
his friends in broadcloth, hat-bands, and black gloves, recline in 
sad and sable dignity, models of deportment even for one so high and 
mighty as the “gubnah self.” And there is nothing ungainly or 
ridiculous in the attitudes of those mourners. If it were not for 
their faces you might imagine them to be Caucasians. Ham hits 
off Japhet’s little ways to perfection. It is his superior brother’s 
colouring matter which is beyond his reach. 

Quashie is sensitive on the point of his physical qualifica- 
tions, and does not like them to be laughed at. Well do I remember 
the expression of speechless indignation on our cook Mephisbah’s 
frank and open countenance, as she contemplated some coarse 
coloured American caricatures of the negro citizens of the United 
States. At last she could contain herself no longer, but burst out, 
“Me Gawd! White people make black people too ugly ; black 
people no like dat.” She required a good deal of soothing before 
she regained her usual smiling equanimity, and, half an hour later, 
when she was busy with the concoction of the foo-foo soup, I heard 
her muttering indignantly about the pictorial insult to her name and 
race. And, of a truth, Quashiedom can stand upon its dignity, often 
in absurd fashion enough. For instance, a negro cook has been 
overheard by her mistress, who had sent her to bring a passing fruit- 
vendor to the house, addressing the dame thus: “ Black lady wid 
de plantains, de white woman dat lib heh want fo’ speak wid you a 
little.” A lady of English ancestry informed me that during the 
Anti-Portuguese riots of three or four years ago she was listening 
from her bedroom window to a negress, who indulged in mutterings 
evidently meant to catch her ear : “ Ah !” said this unamiable black 
woman, “we beat de Portuguese too bad. P’raps we beat dese 
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white women too bime-by.” Racial animosities are something like 
the earth’s inner fires. A surface crust hides them, and renders us 
partially unconscious of their existence or else indifferent to it. 
They have potency possibly to blow that and us sky-high. Oc- 
casional volcanic action reminds one of unpleasant possibilities. 

Quashie, by the way, is not partial to Irishmen, and a dusky friend 
of mine not only used the term “‘ Pat” with an air of amused superiority, 
but he was very successful in mimicking the brogue. This accom- 
plishment is not uncommon among negroes, and, anent it, a good 
story, dating from the old slavery days, is still current. As everybody 
is aware, rebel prisoners were shipped to the plantations, and, in later 
years, these unfortunate persons were mostly Irishmen. On one 
occasion, when the human consignments were coming out, shipload 
after shipload, Hibernian labourers for the planters were accosted 
just as they entered a tropical port by a negro crowd, and in the 
accents of their native land. Glad at the greetings, their cheeriness 
changed to stark horror as they scanned the swart group. ‘ What!” 
they shouted, “ black already!” The gathering on the pier did not 
assent with tears and groans ; it was overcome with laughter, and, 
from its strange antics, the poor exiles of Erin at length arrived at 
the conclusion that things were not quite so bad as they had, for a 
moment, thought. 

The hue of his skin does not affect Quashie’s mind so much as it 
does people in whose veins Ham and Japhetcommingle. It is on 
the paternal side they go back to the Caucasus, on the maternal 
to the Niger. Naturally enough, they ignore the African forbears, 
preferring to dwell on the ancestral home in Yorkshire, or it may be, 
in Cornwall. ‘This, after all, is naturalenough. Well-connected folk 
in this country talk rather of great-grandpapa the earl, than of great- 
grandpapa the pork-butcher. ‘“ What makes me angry,” said a lady 
of colour in my presence, “is the touch of the tar brush in me.” 
This is worse than the taint of trade, which does not count for much 
in this commercial age, because it is ineradicable and not easily hid. 
It breeds much inner bitterness and social heart-burnings from 
which Quashie is, in large measure, free. He is a “nigger,” and 
he is fairly content to be one here below, for his faith is firm that 
when he “rolls de clouds along,” there will have been a rearrange- 
ment of complexions, which will leave the “ buccras” no occasion 
for arrogance. 

On his religious side Quashie is often most emotional. It is also 
true that he holds “the Reverend” in much honour. A scout at 
Oxford once said to me with reference to a drawing-room meeting : 
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“It was beautiful, sir. One young lord ’e preached, another young 
lord ’e prayed, and another young lord ’e sang ; it were trewly 
’eavingly.” Quashie would, I think, have been more impressed by 
three ‘‘ Reverends.” He invests the lowest of low clerics, whether 
that gentleman will or no, with mysterious attributes. He has 
inherited from his African ancestors an intense conviction of the 
existence of malignant demons, who take an uncanny interest in the 
affairs of individuals. He is never sorry to obtain assistance from 
any quarter in combating them. But neither “the Reverend ” nor 
the “ gubnah self” can keep Quashie out of the grip of the Obeahman. 
The witch-doctor, despite the cat-o’-nine tails, still plies his un- 
pleasant trade. The basis of his power is the negro tendency to 
ascribe every indisposition to the evil eye. “Somebody put a wish 
upon me,” says Cesarina, if ever so slightly afflicted. Pompey 
suffers from a bad swelling, and he sneaks away to the Obeahman, 
who makes his incantations over the sufferer, and to the latter’s 
horrified amazement extracts, apparently from the inflamed spot, a 
frog or an old tooth, and then gravely assures his patient that he will 
soon be all right now. But Pompey does not doubt that the evil 
was done him by an enemy. 

Grave scandal arose during one portion of my term of residence 
in our sunland city, because of riotous proceedings that went on 
nightly round a certain cottage. A Mapushi woman had left her 
friends in their “ benabs” ina lonely forest glade of the Essequibo, to 
live in the colonial capital with a negro. He was not agood specimen 
of his name and race. He ill-used and beat the slender and shapely 
daughter of the woods and streams. She endured it all for awhile and 
then fled to the “bush” and her friends. But when once more in 
her father’s home, she bethought her of revenge. Perhaps she went 
to the Quiaha, the nymph of the creek source. At any rate, she 
secured the assistance of some spook of power. Almost immediately 
Quashie, generally, in our city was aware of the fact. It came about 
in this wise. Cries, ear-piercing, and in other respects terrible, 
began to issue in the evening from the cottage of the bad black man. 
No believer in Obeah ever fails to put two and two together pretty 
quickly in such a case. That a diabolic spectre was in that humble 
dwelling was clear, and the spiritua!ly weatherwise hastened to make 
it votive offerings. They brought it, therefore, gifts of rum and 
of schiedam, of whisky and of beer. They laid vessels full of 
more or less generous liquor on the window-sills, and then respect- 
fully retired. The curious thing was that the spirit from the 
backwoods consumed these gifts as rapidly as they were presented to 
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him, his shrieks growing distinctly more appalling with every act of 
homage, till, at last, a dead silence within the cottage proclaimed the 
fact that for that night, at least, he was appeased. This dramatic 
performance was kept up for some time. The nuisance, however, 
became so great that the police were at last obliged to interfere, with 
this result, that the bad black man was ignominiously carried off to 
durance vile. 

Above all, as I have in some sort indicated, Quashie is imitative. 
If you walked behind the sable bucks of our city, when they were 
taking their walks abroad on Sunday, dressed as smartly as any 
London tradesman on his way to meeting, you would find no variety 
of “side” wanting, from the strictly dignified gait to the more self- 
assertive swagger. You will feel sure that you have met those young 
people before farther north, that is to say, before you note their faces. 
My black servant Pluto mimicked myself to perfection. I was for 
a long while unaware of this 2se-mazesté, till one day a friend pointed 
him out to me with the remark: “There you go,” and then I had an 
answer to the Burnsian prayer as far as the outer man was con- 


cerned : 
O wad some Power the giftie gie us 


To see ourselves as others see us. 


It was exquisitely comic, the more so that Pluto appeared most 
blissfully unconscious of holding the mirror up to nature. It was 2 
very close likeness, with just a sougzon of the caricature about it. 

Quashie, by the way, is by no means so indisposed for activity as 
he is for steady continuous work. The latter he isinclined to regard 
as no very great advance on old-time slavery ; but he is ready 
enough to bestir himself in games. He is addicted to cricket, and 
revels in football ; he does not grow easily wearied in the dance- 
Cook going for a holiday in the country, will beg her mistress to 
make her a cap that she may worthily disport herself at lawn tennis. 
With a cheery refrain, such as “ Fanderanderango,” making vocal the 
river reaches, and waking distant echoes in the recesses of the forest , 
(Quashie will bend right lustily to the labouring oar, and send the 
boat spinning along. 

Then our sable friend of the sunlands is not without pluck. See 
him in the handsome and striking uniform of the West India 
regiments, and you will think him fit to go anywhere. Heaven alone 
knows what would become of the Portuguese of our city were it not 
for the Pax Britannica; they would be smitten hip and thigh. 
Quashie in his wrath is too much for the immigrants from Madeira. 
As to the coolies, that is another matter. They come to the Crown - 
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colony from Madras, humble and fawning before a white man ; but 
a short stay there seems to put independence and backbone into 
them, and when they have their hackia sticks handy, it is gare @ gui 
me touche. A negro mob but recently repented of its intention of 
making an onslaught on the coolie quarter of Bourda, in face of 
the determined and belligerent attitude of the ‘‘mild” Hindoo ; for 
the head of Quashie, thick though it is, has been known to crack in 
response to the smartly administered rap of the coolie cudgel. Still, 
take him all in all, he is the most warlike human animal of the sun- 
lands. Drilled, and disciplined, and with his blood fairly up, he 
would be a formidable foe for the best troops in the world. After all, 
it is matter for congratulation that Quashie is an Englishman, that 
he has not the faintest desire to be a Russian, or a Prussian, or an 
Italian. As for the outwandered Lusitanians, why Quashie would 
prefer to remain a “nigger.” ‘“Youcall me nigger !” I heard him say 
on one occasion to one of the race he hates, “wha’ den you think 
yo’self, you only a Portuguee!” This incident, by the way, reminds 
that west country boys at the beginning of the century,*when playing 
a “rough and tumble” game, used to shout to each other : 


One Frenchman beat two Portuguee, 
One jolly Englishman lick ’em all three. 


With Quashie frequently in my thoughts, I saw him once again in the 
winter of my year of home coming, and under sad circumstances. 
A night of wildest storm had enveloped the Isles of Lyonnesse. 
When morning broke, all the shores of that bay, which stretches round 
from Bloomy Hill to Peninnis, were strewn with wreckage. Some 
forlorn argosy of the seas had been dashed against the granite rocks, 
rolled and tumbled, and splintered into matchwood. I was on the 
beach of Porthcressa, when a pilot said to me, “One of ’em’s come 
ashore.” “ Where is he?” I asked, and he indicated a wooden shed 
at the topmost verge of the sand. I went up and entered. There, 
stretched in death across the thwarts of one of those long slim “ gigs” 
Scillonian boatmen affect, was a stalwart young negro of some twenty 
summers. He had made a strenuous struggle for life. At home 
in the.water almost as much as on the land, he had possibly cherished 
the hope that he would breast the surges and reach the safe shore. 
He had reckoned. without those long lines of breakers, those myriad 
cruel rock-crags of Porthcressa Bay. He had left the palm trees 
and those isles of beauty for this. It seemed such a pity, for, 
whatever Quashie’s faults, the denizens of Quashiedom may be well 
coatent to stay at home. : FRANK BANFIELD. 
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OLD CHURCH STEEPLES. 


F we bear in mind the fact that our French neighbours use the 
word coche for a bell, and cocher for a steeple, it may help to 
arrange the difference of opinion that prevails as to the application 
of the term steeple. Many persons consider that a steeple is a spire, 
whereas it is thus evident that it is the part of a church that contains 
the bells, whether it is capped with a spire or not. We have some 
further testimony on this subject in old accounts kept by church- 
wardens. In those that have been preserved at Ludlow, from the 
days of the Tudors, there are several entries that relate to the steeple 
of the church there. One states that an item of two-pence was paid 
for a key to the door that led up to the steeple, in 1545 ; another 
mentions twelve-pence paid for mending the “ payne of glasse in the 
stiple” ; another records that Thomas Season was paid ten-pence for 
going up into the steeple on two windy nights to save the glass in 
the windows there ; again, there is an entry of twenty-pence paid for 
mending the “ glasen wyndowis in the steple” ; and there is another 
of six shillings paid for nine feet of new glass to the west window of 
the steeple. All of them show that a steeple was not a spire in those 
days. In the Welsh language a steeple is, literally, a bell-house, 
just as in the Italian it is campanile, or place for a campana, or bell. 
At the beginning of the last century Bailey describes a steeple as 
that part of a church where the bells are, and the belfry as that part 
of a steeple where the bells hang. By the time of the publication of 
Walker’s dictionary, or the end of the last century, a much looser 
meaning was current. Walker gives the explanation that it was “a 
turret of a church generally furnished with bells.” From this period 
of departure further confusion has crept in, and the term has been 
applied to towers and spires without distinction, and without any 
reference to bells. 

Let us look at Cheddar, in Somersetshire, world-famous for its 
pure pale cheese. Here are high cliffs, with their stratification so 
marked as to look like the work of some gigantic masons ; here are 
sloping hills, winding roads, green ferns scattered broadcast, as it 
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were, growing in every available chink in the wayside walls, and in 
every moist breadth of shadow ; here are placid waters as well as 
cashing waterfalls ; and in the centre of all, ever ripening, is the 
pleasant village with its open arcaded and canopied market cross, 
and its fine old church. The noble steeple of the latter rises in four 
stages above the doorway, whereof the highest contains the bells. 
There are two buttresses at each angle, which die into it at this 
uppermost stage to give place for the finials and turret with which 
the summit is finished. Throughout this part of the country we 
may see the counterpart of this steeple in nearly every village, for 
Somerset towers are all tall and square, with delicate open-work 
parapets, and with four finials at the angles, except when a tiny 
turret takes the place of one of them. And from them all, over the 
radiant country, Hannah More’s country, floats out the mellow ring 
of the bells, “calling, calling.” Even the superb tower of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton, is like them, too, only size, grandeur, and 
sumptuousness are quadrupled ; and, instead of finials at the angles, 
there are lofty pinnacles carrying crocketted spirelets, surmounted 
by vanes. The great wide west window of this magnificent edifice, 
and the large double-lighted windows of the four stages above it, are 
full of elegant open-work, which rises also into the parapet, and 
above that into the pinnacles, and then still rises up the spirelets till 
the narrowing space becomes too contracted to admit of more. At 
the base of the parapet project gargoyles in the likeness of animals, 
Three angels with folded wings guard the west doorway, and midway 
across the openings of the two uppermost stages of the tower pass 
lines of angels bearing shields, transom-fashion. Niches, rich with 
tabernacular work, and bands of quatrefoil ornament in every well- 
considered position, still further enrich this stately pile. Many 
steeples in Gloucestershire present similar characteristics. In 
Wiltshire village churches, as at Westbury and Edington, octagonal 
stair turrets frequently rise from the ground to the summits 
of the steeples, which are generally finished with plain embrasured 
parapets. 

In the eastern counties steeples are built of flint, like the churches 
to which they belong. Sometimes they have bands of stonework at 
intervals of their height, and always the “ dressings” or outlines of 
the openings for windows and doorways, as well as the angles, are of 
stone. Cromer Church has a representative steeple. It is tall and 
square, and has buttresses at the angles, and four finials at the 
summit ; and there are large window-openings at the topmost stage 
for the sound of the bells to pass out freely ; but there the general 
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resemblance to the West-country steeples ends, for it is built of flint, 
and midway in its height is a square opening called a sound-hole 
that is filled with tracery that is charmingly graceful ; and it has not 
the open-traceried parapets that make the Somersetshire spires so 
alluring. ‘The winds from the German ocean bleach and sweep this 
structure, and the waves keep up a constant psalm, effacing all 
remembrance of the deep repose of the inland districts. Some of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk flint churches are in ruins, and their steeples, 
clad with ivy, ornament the grounds of the wealthier residents. 
These counties have, however, almost a monopoly of steeples 
of a still more distinct character. Out of the 175 (more or 
less) examples to be found of round steeples in the breadth 
of the land, more than 160 are to be seen in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and the adjoining counties; and the rest are to be met with 
at no great distance from them. They vary in diameter from seven 
feet to nearly twenty feet; but are all alike in so far as they are 
built with walls that are at least four feet thick, and have the 
entrance into them on the east side, which is only accessible from 
the nave. Several of them have been altered in the course of the 
centuries that have passed since their erection, and larger windows 
opened out in them than were at first inserted ; nevertheless, looking 
at them as part of the works left us by those who have gone before 
us, they are still fraught with intrinsic charms and much venerable 
beauty. 

Yorkshire steeples are built of freestone. Many of them are of 
great magnificence, not crumbling and hoary, and full of appeal like 
these old round towers, but erect, superb, proudly massive, and 
richly wrought, as at Beverley, Selby, Howden, Leeds, and Scar- 
borough. Some humbler village examples are ornamented with four 
figures, probably intended for the four evangelists, instead of finials, 
at the termination of their height. Spennythorne steeple, for in- 
stance, is thus embellished. 

Many of the old churches in the lake district have simple, grave, 
venerable steeples. Bowness, Grasmere, and Keswick owe much of 
their charm to this circumstance. The laminated stone of which 
they are built, and its earthy-grey tint, accord with the greenery and 
mountain scenery harmoniously ; and their staid stalwartness agrees 
with the traditions of the district. The steeples of the churches at 
Great Salkeld, Dearham, Newton Arlosh and Burgh-by-Sands are 
still more interesting, for these have been used as fortresses in old 
times. They are low, square, and sturdy, with walls of massive 
thickness, and with fenestration of precautionary dimensions. They 
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are similar in character to the numerous fortified church towers in 
Northumberland, and have a strong upper chamber, in which there 
is, generally, a place for a fire. They are built of sandstone. 

Northumbrian church towers are of special interest, on account 
of this double duty exacted from them. It has been said, pithily, 
that they were “half house of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.” 
They stand like sentinels in the villages along the border, and in 
those inland districts subject to visitation from enemies. Sometimes 
the vicarage-house has also a strong tower, and sometimes it has one 
and the church is without one. ‘The oldest church steeples, built in 
Saxon times, are about twelve feet square ; those of Plantagenet 
times are larger, and measure about twenty feet either way. As in 
the case of the round towers of Norfolk and Suffolk, many of the 
narrow, slit-like windows first placed in them have been enlarged ; 
occasionally they have been filled in, and new ones pierced by the 
side of them, and the original ancient fenestration left for the arche- 
ologist of to-day to uncover. These warlike steeples may be seen at 
Ancroft, Ingram, Ponteland, Ilderton, Eglingham, Edlingham, Long 
Houghton, Lesbury, Bolam, Whittingham, Embleton, and Wark- 
worth, as well as other places. According to the ancient laws of 
church tenure, in the case of Durham and its possessions, the steeple 
of a church was the fortress of a parish, and was kept in repair as 
such. The celebrated steeple of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, though absolutely used as a place of detention for the 
Scottish prisoners in 1694, is of a different character from these 
strong, square towers. It has three lofty stages, and is a hundred 
and ninety-three feet high. The lowermost stage, which measures 
thirty-six feet nine by thirty-five feet, is vaulted, and forms the main 
entrance into the church. The storey above it is occupied by the 
clock, and the third by the bells, of which there are nine. (One is 
called Pancake bell, and is rung every Shrove Tuesday evening. 
Another is the thief and reiver bell, and is rung before the annual fair, 
by way of notification that moss-troopers and other law-breakers 
may come into the town without danger of molestation.) Above 
these three stages is raised a square lantern on flying buttresses. 
There is a perforated battlement round the top of the tower, 
strengthened with eight turrets. And from a dozen crocketted pin- 
nacles flash a dozen banner vanes, whilst above them all glitters 
another on the crown of the lantern. 

On the other side of the Tweed there are steeples as strong and 
sturdy as those in Northumberland. They are lighted by openings 
not much larger than loopholes, and have corbelled out parapets 
capable of being manned for their protection. Whitekirk Church, 
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near Tyninghame, is a fine example. This ancient edifice has mas- 
sive buttresses, corbie-stepped gables, a vaulted and seated porch; 
also corbie-gabled, and a very strong sombre square tower, with a 
great corbelled parapet. In the records relating to this legacy from 
former generations, it is written against the date, January 6, 1697: 
“ Cam forth from Edinburgh a bell with a gilded cock and globe for 
the steeple of White Kirk, all the free gift of Sir John Baird.” 

Here is a little low-lying ruddy town in the Midlands, with the 
houses built of red bricks, with red-tiled roofs, set in the deep green 
foliage of the heart of England—Nuneaton, in Warwickshire. ‘There 
is a long street in it, called Abbey Street, which leads up to the 
remains of the old abbey or nunnery, and departing at right angles 
from this central way is Church Street, which leads to the mellow 
church and the antique vicarage. As you pass you are reminded 
that this is George Eliot’s country ; and past the school where she 
was once a little scholar, among the greenery at the end of the 
road, you will see the church steeple. It isa ‘“ Late” Church—that 
is to say, it was not built by Norman masons, or Plantagenet 
masons, but rather in those troubled times when the Red and 
White roses were contending for the crown ; and it has been much 
altered in more recent days. It is full of large, wide, lofty 
windows. At the west end rises the steeple in three high stages. 
At the south-east angle of it is a staircase-turret from which the 
belfry is approached, and at the other angles are small pinnacles. 
The summit is finished with a plain embrasured parapet. ‘There 
is a trembling rumbling of looms in most of the latticed upper- 
rooms of the red-walled and red-roofed cottages in this neigh- 
bourhood, and there is a factory here and there, with a stir of 
coming and going ; nevertheless, when the bells are not calling, 
there is a deep peace in the grassy, daisied churchyard in which the 
fabric stands, and the staid, composed, self-reliant steeple seems 
the centre from which it emanates. 

Here and there, steeples are built at a little distance from the 
church, sometimes within half a dozen feet of them, and sometimes 
separated from them by a wide space of the churchyard. These 
departures from the general rule occur in various parts of the 
country. There are examples in Norfolk, as at East Dereham and 
West Walton; several in Herefordshire, some simple, as at 
Holmer, some superb, as at Ledbury ; and several in the adjoining 
counties ; and at least half a dozen in Cornwall, of which those at 
Gwennap and Illogan are of much interest. Standing so pathetic- 
ally apart, they seem to have a special attraction for us. 

Mention has been made of square and round towers. We have 
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one triangular steeple, at Maldon in Essex ; and further varieties of 
Outline in some that are octagonal, as at Sancton, in Yorkshire. 
There are others that are square at the lowest stage and rise into an 
octagonal form in the upper stages ; and there is the octagonal 
form that becomes a polygon in the upper stage. Many square 
towers have wide battered bases ; others rise abruptly from their 
foundations without break. At Bodvari Church, in Denbighshire, 
the steeple has a splayed base, on the slope of which are several 
steps up to the western doorway. Many a grand old tower is now 
strengthened by the addition of a solitary robust buttress to support 
its failing strength. Warkworth Church steeple has been thus 
treated, and consequently handed down to us safely, very ripe, very 
hoary, toned with many discs of sea-green lichens, yet intact. 

On certain days it is the custom for the choirs that belong to 
some churches to ascend their respective steeples, and sing anthems 
and hymns from their summits. This ceremony takes place 
annually, on Royal-oak day, at Durham Cathedral, when the Old 
Hundredth hymn is sung ; and at Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
May-day, at five o’clock in the morning ; and also at St. Nicholas’s, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Whit-Monday, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, when the fine strains of the Hallelujah Chorus are wafted 
across the countless housetops in the streets, and over the great 
blackened keep of the castle, and over the myriads of mastheads in 
the river. Reginald, the Durham chronicler, tells of a monk who, 
keeping watch through the night in the cathedral, declared he saw 
three most glorious forms approach the altar from a misty distance, 
and there sing Alleluia, and heard them answered by a choir of 
many voices “ chanting wondrous sweet,” from another spot in the 
building, bright with tapers and perfumed with incense. It may be 
that this lonely watcher had witnessed some such ceremony as 
this steeple singing, and the remembrance of the white robes of the 
singers and the rising and falling of their cadences brought into his 
mind the thought of an angelic visitation ; just as a study of our 
old church steeples in their various aspects, situations, and com- 
binations might bring into our own hearts a sense of the depth of 
the piety and vigour, and the height of the enterprise and aspirations 
that animated the endeavours of those who have gone before us. 
Various antiquaries have diligently examined church bells, and 
conned the legends of invocation and praise placed upon their lips, 
or rims, or haunches, by the old bell-founders : the treasuries that 
hold these mellow-tongued treasures are still more worthy of their 
attentive consideration, SARAH WILSON. 
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A GARDEN IN THE TROPICS. 


HE settled portion of Demerara is nothing but a mud fiat, 

on which it might be supposed there would be little scope 
for a garden. Nevertheless, on account of its fertility and the 
heavy rainfall, nowhere in the world can be found better examples 
of tropical luxuriance. Here the little bushes of European con- 
servatories become immense shrubs and lofty trees, while royal palms 
of a hundred feet high, and silk cotton-trees even higher, are not 
uncommon in some of the larger gardens. In the city of George- 
town every house of any importance is detached, and surrounded by 
what is virtually a shrubbery, but more often a thicket. Fruit-trees 
are mixed with flowering shrubs in such a manner as to be almost 
indistinguishable, while the whole is often surrounded by hedges of 
hibiscus, croton, or gardenia. The house is decorated with a wealth 
of flowering creepers, which often spread themselves over half the 
shrubs, and even mount to the top of the highest trees. In the 
absence of the pruning-knife the thicket becomes almost impene- 
trable, the walks being speedily obstructed by tangled vines, and 
even the gateway entirely choked with vegetation. 

Almost every plant is a tree, and hardly a single herb can exist 
without special attention. Everything reaches upwards to the sun ; 
in a few months after planting, towering, spreading, and elbowing its 
neighbour. To-day you plant a fine collection of nice little crotons 
and other small shrubs. ‘They look well, and fill up the beds with 
variety and colour. But in a year or two most of them are above 
your head, and the effect is almost lost. The fastest growers soon 
cover the others, shut out their light, and cause them to dwindle and 
look sickly—when the former, as it were, crow over their work and 
soon finish off the poor creatures. Then what was a beautiful garden 
becomes a shrubbery, and finally, if not thinned, a wood. Leave 
it alone for three or four months during the rainy season, and on 
your return it is a wilderness. The creepers have grown so luxu- 
riantly that they form an irregular network from bush to tree, 
effectually shutting out the light from everything below. Some of 
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the most beautiful creepers are cruel tyrants, doing their very best 
to smother anything weaker than themselves. 

I once left home for four months, leaving the house in charge of 
people who could not be trusted to interfere with the garden; the 
time included April to July, the heavy rainy season of Guiana. On 
my return, what a change! The climbing white-rose had extended 
itself in every direction, choking up the entrance to the garden-house 
entirely, while the walks were so choked that access could hardly be 
obtained in any direction. As for the weaker plants, some were 
dead, while others were so weak and sickly that the greatest care 
had to be taken to assist in their recovery. 

What an example of the survival of the fittest is here before me! 
This, my garden, was planted a few years ago with a pretty arrange- 
ment of palms, casuarinas, and other foliage plants. How pretty they 
looked when only two or three feet high! But where are they now? 
The weakest, and of course the prettiest, are gone, while the others 
have grown and grown until they now overtop the house, and have 
become part of the landscape, instead of being confined to my flower- 
bed. When planted their foliage was delicate and their colours 
brilliant, as seen by any one walking on the paths. Now we have to 
look up, and then only to see the under surfaces of the leaves, and 
their stems like bare sticks. Once there was a pretty show of zinnias, 
dahlias, African marigolds, and even China pinks; but this was 
before the plants grew to be shrubs, and the shrubs trees. Now 
these little beauties hardly grow at all, and if they come up do not 
flower. What a lot of trouble we have with delicate plants !—those 
hardy and half-hardy flowers which make such a fine show in English 
gardens. Here we cannot lower the temperature without interfering 
with the light, or producing such a damp atmosphere that the foliage 
grows rank, while no flowers are produced. And then the rains! 
How the young seedlings and low plants suffer from even a single 
tropical downpour ! It actually bruises them so much that when the 
sun comes out they wither and die. Some of us long to see a daisy, 
but it is useless even to hope for such a thing. Pots of violets have 
been brought here, and flowers gathered from them, but these have 
been the result of a last dying effort. 

What then shall we say of our gardens? We have a grand 
assemblage of showy flowers, for which we care little, but which to 
people in England would be priceless treasures. Of course we are 
not content with these, any more than you are with your delicate 
little beauties, the daisies and buttercups. They are common and 
almos: despised, while any little English garden-flower is petted, and 
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as it dies our hearts feel sore at the loss. But tropical foliage plants 
are grand, while the flowers are showy and very beautiful. The arum 
family contains some of the most magnificent decorative plants. 
There are tree-like montrichardias, twenty feet high, climbing 
monsteras with perforated leaves, great epiphytal anthuriums, and 
caladiums of most beautiful patterns. Bananas and marantas are 
also very beautiful, but being so common are hardly noticed, while 
palms in their different forms supply elegance and beauty of another 
type. What a variety of foliage is here! —which, filled in with the 
more delicate ferns, would alone make a beautiful garden, and one 
very refreshing to the eye when the mid-day sun pours down his 
fervent rays on the parched earth. 

Now for the flowers. For brilliancy of colour nothing can equal 
the flamboyant, the royal poinciana—whose spreading canopy is a 
mass of crimson, almost dazzling to look upon. Then there are the 
various species of hibiscus, ixoras, plumerias, and a hundred others, 
all shrubs or trees, generally beautiful in leaf as well as flower. To 
crown all we have the creeping, twining, and scrambling vines, the 
genus bignonia alone giving enough variety to stock a fair-sized 
garden, while the species of convolvulus, allamanda, clerodendron, 
antigonon, and bougainvillea, make the choice very difficult in a 
moderate-sized garden. 

Here lies the great trouble with our gardens. We want this, 
that, and the other, and fill every square foot of space with some- 
thing, but it will not do for long. As the plants commence to grow 
we find that double or treble the space is necessary—and then begins 
what spoils almost every Demerara garden: injudicious pruning, 
hacking and chopping are carried out in every direction, until hardly 
a tree, shrub, or plant grows in its natural shape. Every tree has a 
characteristic manner of growth, and to deform it by cutting here and 
there is a sin against good taste. Rather entirely destroy half a dozen 
others, and let the first grow to perfection. Beauty consists not 
only in the shape of the leaves and colours of the flowers, but in 
the arrangement of the branches and the general effect of the whole 
tree; but how very rarely is this considered. However large the 
garden may be, the number of specimens must be comparatively 
few. An English cottager will have more species in his flower-bed 
of a few yards square than the Demerarian in his large garden. A 
few arums of six or eight feet across and palms of double that 
diameter soon fill up ail the space at his disposal. Then they are 
too large to be seen to perfection from the ground level, and when 
the royal palms and tall trees attain maturity they are only useful 
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for shade, although they give the city of Georgetown its character as 
an assemblage of country houses embowered in foliage. 

With all its drawbacks as a parterre of flowers, however, the 
tropical garden is not only beautiful, but full of interest. What with 
the humming-birds and the variety of gaily-decked insects, there is 
always something to attract attention. Here the beautiful green 
lizards are sunning themselves on the path, while ants of many 
different species go on with their work, and prove a never-ending 
source of interest. But the most wonderful of all is the inter- 
dependence of the flowers and trees. Sitting under the shade of a 
mango-tree, whose pendulous fruit hangs so invitingly overhead, 
you may watch the bees flying from flower to flower and note their 
manner of operation. Here comes a great hairy black fellow, with 
his abdomen yellow with pollen from the pea-like flowers of a 
crotalaria. Another, with yellow bars across the body, has a curious 
appendage between the shoulders, which close inspection shows to 
be the pollen-masses of an orchid. Others again are dusty at the 
base of the proboscis, this being the more common way in which 
the fertilising dust is carried from flower to flower. Ona branch of 
the tree, apparently in the act of praying, is a mantis, its stick-like 
body as motionless as if really a dry twig. But watch carefully 
when a fly comes within reach: like a flash, too quick to be 
followed, the mantis darts out the pair of arms which have been 
held in such a devotional manner, and at once the poor fly is being 
drained of its life-blood. 

In the pond the water-lilies are flourishing—only the nelumbium, 
however, being open during the day. Its green shield-like leaves 
and rosy flower rise above the surface of the water, affording shade 
for the pretty little fishes which disport themselves in the water. To 
the microscopist what a wonderful field of investigation is here! Its 
interest is inexhaustible; there is work for a lifetime. Here live 
the larva of flies and mosquitoes, water-mites, and all that great 
variety of living creatures whose habits are so little known, and 
therefore afford all the more scope for investigation. To the 
ordinary observer it is simply a pond for water-lilies, but to me it is 
something more—a world filled with animal and vegetable life. 

On the surface of the water rest the immense leaves of the 
Victoria Regia, here and there diversified with the smaller water- 
lilies—white, red, and blue. Immediately after sunset the lilies will 
turn back one petal after another, until their clusters of yellow stamens 
are exposed to the nocturnal insects which are so necessary to their 
propagation. In the moonlight they glisten like stars and perfume 
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the air with fragrance ; but soon after sunrise all close for the day 
and lay themselves down to rest, until evening comes to rouse them 
again. 

In the garden at night the light zephyrs bring to our notice a 
number of perfumes of which we know nothing. Some probably 
emanate from those tall trees above us ; but as we cannot reach the 
flowers it is impossible to verify the origin of the fragrance. 

In the morning they will suspend work for the day, so that unless 
the flowers are gathered and kept until the following night nothing 
can be discovered. Even if this be done, however, disappointment 
often follows, as many flowers only develop their perfume for an 
hour or so, and never repeat the operation. Thus it may happen 
that if we are walking at a particular time a striking perfume may be 
perceived, and perhaps never again, as time and circumstances may 
never again combine to bring it to our notice. 

To an ordinary observer it may perhaps appear as if this opening 
of the flower and distilling of its perfume is erratic, but such is not 
the case. The operations are generally as regular as the sun, being 
only interfered with a little by heavy showers. A convolvulus will 
open at dawn, ten in the morning or four in the afternoon, according 
to the species, under almost any circumstances ; but its closing will 
generally be delayed a little by cloudy or rainy weather. The 
marvel-of-Peru is called “four o’clock” by the negroes in. British 
Guiana, from its opening so near that time, while one kind of con- 
volvulus has been named the “ Civil Service flower,” from its opening 
from ten till three. 

No doubt if careful observations were made it would be found 
that under favourable circumstances— that is, where there is nothing 
out of the common—every flower has its own time to open and close. 
In some cases, where the texture is thick, the corollas wither or fall 
off, and these of course cannot be so easily tabulated ; but the time 
when their work is over can still be estimated without much difficulty. 
What makes this the more wonderful is the fact that a flower which 
opens and closes at regular times must receive the visits of the 
insects necessary for its fertilisation within that time, otherwise the 
object of its very existence would be frustrated. Some flowers are 
enabled to keep open for several days until fertilisation has taken 
place, but a very large number of tropical species close exactly to 
time. As you wake the climber is brilliant with flowers—a glorious 
sight—and two hours after nothing but a wreck. 

Experience shows that insects do come forward when needed, 
which brings us to the question whether the flowers have chosen 
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their own time, or whether, as it were, knowing that a particular bee 
will be on the wing at a certain hour, they accommodate themselves 
to it. Whatever may be the answer, it can only be gained by a 
careful study and tabulation of results. Here is grand work for a 
naturalist in the tropics. Hitherto, hardly any one has done more 
than pay flying visits to South America, and although much has 
been gleaned from these, it cannot be expected that the close observa- 
tion necessary for establishing the connection between plants and 
insects could be made. In temperate climates the weather makes 
great differences in the times of opening and closing of flowers, and, 
correspondingly, of the excursions of insects. Here, on the con- 
trary, the changes are slight, and consequently there is greater 
regularity. 

This is only one of the problems which await solution. There 
are many others, some of which are quite as interesting ; the most 
important of all being the question whether plants have a germ of 
consciousness. Everywhere in the tropical garden are signs of some- 
thing beyond what is called vegetating. ‘There is the struggle for life, 
the fight, where the weakest goes to the wall—the taking advantage 
of others to gain their own ends, and the various contrivances by 
which insects are attracted and utilised. Selfishness is everywhere 
so obvious, that it is hardly possible to conceive that these things can 
be done without a faculty similar to instinct, or even intelligence. 
Even if in some there is nothing more than a blind impulse towards 
light and moisture, in others, especially in regard to their fertilisation 
and everything connected with the dispersion of the seed, we can 
come to hardly any other conclusion than that certain contrivances 
have been developed to a particular end. 


JAMES RODWAY. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“LIBERTY HALL.” 


= IBERTY HALL” might be said to be a play written accord- 

ing toa formula. It is not at all the formula of the New 
Men, not the formula that has influenced most of our important and 
most of our unimportant dramatists, from Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones 
to the mildest adventurer of a morning performance. It has 
breathed no inspiration from the North. Ibsen and Strindberg 
might never have written for any trace of their influence that is to 
be found in its lines. Monsieur Antoine of the Théatre Libre, 
Mr. Grein of the Independent Theatre, would scarcely offer it a 
welcome. It might be called, in contrast to the methods which 
prevail for the moment, an old-fashioned play. It is conceived and 
created entirely in the Dickens manner. The influence of the 
master is evident from the rising to the falling of the curtain. 
When it is said that it belongs more nearly to the school of Dickens 
than even some of Mr. Pinero’s early pieces, enough is said to show 
how little “ Liberty Hall” has in common with what the whimsical 
are pleased to call the New Movement. 

But I, for one, am not going to complain of Mr. Carton for this. 
Because Ibsen is virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale? 
Because I am interested in the realism, say, of Mathilde Serao, shall 
I cease to be pleased with the Pentamerone? Shall the study of 
Zola interfere with the study of the “Thousand and One Nights ”? 
In the kingdom of the drama, as in the kingdom of fiction, there is 
space for all forms, license for all fancies, and “ Liberty Hall” 
shall be just as welcome, because the literary idol of its author is 
Charles Dickens, as if his literary idol were the author of “ Hedda 
Gabler ” or the author of “ Froken Julie.” Just as welcome, so long 
as it is well done. Perhaps, even, there is something captivating 
about the courage of Mr. Carton. ‘There is surely something 
courageous in the action of a dramatist who, at a moment when 
realism and heredity and the influences of environment are the 
shibboleths of the students of the stage, when life is held to be, 
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as Novalis held it to be, a disease, and dramatists are expected to 
approach it in what may be called a clinical spirit—there is, I say, 
surely something courageous in the action of a dramatist who pro- 
ceeds in the good old way to treat life as if it were a fairy tale, and 
to treat the drama as if its mission were to attract and even to amuse. 
Mr. Carton’s courage has succeeded, for he has attracted and 
amused many, and some amongst them whose artistic sympathies 
are not habitually in accord with the method which has prompted 
and guided Mr. Carton’s work. 

The Dickens-ism of “ Liberty Hall” is nota feature that need be 
insisted upon, because it is so obvious, so unquestionable, so deliberate. 
The old Bloomsbury bockseller, William Todman, keeps a bust 
of Dickens on his parlour mantelpiece, and reads “ Pickwick” to 
console him in times of trial. The admiration that Mr. Carton 
offers to Dickens is as complete as that of his own bookseller. The 
central idea of the story is that a young lady of great pride is studied 
by a disguised lover, who, in the end, overcomes her pride and wins 
her for himself, under the belief that she is marrying a poor man, 
and dedicating herself to a life of almost squalid poverty. If we act 
with this central idea as students of Folk-lore act with the central 
ideas of fairy tales, we shall find that it corresponds very closely 
with the adventures of Rokesmith and Bella Wilfer in “Our Mutual 
Friend.” Mr. Carton is neither to be blamed nor praised for this. 
All the stories have been told ; we can but continue to make new 
moves with the old pieces. ‘The only question is, Has Mr. Carton 
made an old story interesting; has he invested his people with 
sufficient humanity to make them seem possible while they live their 
little life? And the answer to both these questions must be, 
emphatically, Yes. 

‘‘ Liberty Hall” is a pleasant play to see; it leaves a pleasant 
memory behind it. If its people act on simple lines of conduct, and 
move in simple spheres of thought, we must remember that even in 
this waning age all lives are not necessarily complex, nor all indi- 
viduals morbid or self-analytical. Mr. Carton’s people are pleasant 
people to meet with, good-hearted when you reach the core of their 
hearts, anxious to do what is right, willing to make the best of a 
world in which courage and truth, and high affection and duty have 
not been blotted out. There are a great many people in the world 
who resemble Mr. Carton’s people—straightforward, honest gentle- 
folk, untouched by pessimism, heedless of the doctrines of heredity, 
or the theory that they are automata, indifferent to the formalised 
“Cult of the Ego,” but who go through the worid with an uncon- 
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scious gallantry, making the best of it, and doing their best under the 
limitations of existence to live a decent life. Such folk are good to 
meet in fact ; they are no less good to meet in fancy; and Mr. 
Carton presents them to us very delightfully. For Mr. Carton isa 
delightful writer. His creatures talk in a way that is good to hear— 
brilliant English, keen and witty, yet not impossibly keen and witty. 
The great critic, Grimm, who should be and is not largely read, cen- 
sured very justly Fontenelle for his almost insane passion for epigram. 
The simple, the natural, the sublime appealed in vain to him. In 
everything that was said or written he sought only the epigram. 
Wholly insensible to any other form of beauty, everything that did 
not finish epigrammatically did not exist for him. There are writers 
of plays who have inherited Fontenelle’s weakness, but Mr. Carton 
is not of their number. He is epigrammatic where epigram is 
apt, but he does not labour to be epigrammatic. People do not 
habitually talk in real life quite as wittily as Mr. Carton makes his 
people talk; but, if they did, conversatioh would only become more 
salt ; it would not weary as the professional epigrammatist wearies. 
Mr. Carton was fortunate in his players. It might be justly said 
that all the parts were well played, and that applause might be 
liberally accorded to every name on the play-bill. But the two most 
important parts were also the parts that were the most conspicuously 
well interpreted. Miss Marion Terry gave a living grace to Blanche 
Chilworth, which made it perfectly possible to understand how much 
the cousin from the Himalayas was wisely willing to endure in the 
hope of winning so sweet a woman at the last. The way in which 
the fanatical family pride gradually dissolved in the embic of un- 
selfish love was presented with exquisite truth, with exquisite touches 
of pain and passion, with exquisite womanliness. As for Mr. 
Alexander, in the cousin from the Himalayas, he has done his finest 
work so far. Insome respects, if not in all respects, Mr. Cwen is the 
most difficult part that Mr. Alexander has yet essayed. A shade less 
of truth to life, of equilibrium, and Mr. Owen might have seemed a 
meddler, even a prig. In Mr. Alexander’s hands he never for a 
moment seems to be either. He seems and is the humorous, 
honourable, chivalrous, and courageous gentleman that Mr. Carton 
intended him to be. The result is quite a triumph for the actor. 


* TNCOGNITA.” 
T has of late become a fashion, when a musical piece has run a 
certain course, to remould it largely and woo the suffrages of 
the public for a second edition. This has been done, and wisely 
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done, with the latest comic opera at the Lyric Theatre. “Incognita” 
in its first form had many faults of construction. These have now 
been in a great degree remedied, to the advantage of the story, 
though it has not been found possible to get over the original defect 
of the book, the last act, which has no cohesion with its predecessors, 
and which introduces, too late, new figures and a new sphere of events. 
But the most important change in “ Incognita ” is a change of caste. 
Miss Jenoure, who in the character of the waiting-maid, Josefa, had 
a part far too small for her ability, now plays the principal part of the 
Princess Micaela, and plays it very well. Miss Jenoure’s acting has 
in it the true quality of comedy, and in adapting it to the conditions 
of comic opera it remains refined, while it amuses. There is an ele- 
ment in acting, an almost indefinable element, which corresponds to 
wit in conversation, and that element in Miss Jenoure’s acting gives 
it its chief charm. Miss Jenoure dances a bolero gracefully, with a 
southern enjoyment of its motion, and sings the music well and sym- 
pathetically. 
Mr. BeeRBouM TREE ON ACTING. 

T is one of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s great merits that he is an 
I enthusiast. His enthusiasm does not always lead him in the 
right direction ; it has caused him now and again to admire things 
that were little deserving of admiration ; it has caused him occasion- 
ally to fight against the light. But without enthusiasm no artistic 
work was ever well done ; and Mr. Tree is an artist to whom his art 

the actor’s art—owes much. It may owe him more for the 
recent utterances which his enthusiasm for his art kas prompted. A 
Society of British Dramatic Art is in course of formation, and Mr. 
Tree has taken it in a measure under his protection ; and has been 
telling it a number of truths, and giving it a quantity of very excellent 
advice. ‘“ My idea,” said Mr. Tree, “is that an important department 
of this Society might be a school—shall I call it a conservatoire ?—in 
which the young actor and the young actress could acquire those im- 
plements of their art, the want of which the playgoers of to-day 
cannot but sometimes deplore in watching the performances presented 
in our theatres. I mean a school of fencing, dancing, and elocution. 
As for acting, that is an affair of the imagination and cannot be taught; 
but if it cannot be taught it can be practised. It would be a fallacy, 
I think, to maintain that acting is so precise a science as are the arts 
of music and painting. Witness the fact that most children are 
natural actors, and often astonish one with the appropriateness of 
their gestures, the genius of their exuberance. They are, in fact,fun- 
trammelled by self-consciousness. We start from the garden of 
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childish confidence, and have to pass through the desert of self- 
consciousness, before we emerge into the promised land of artistic 
maturity. Nowadays there is practically no recruiting ground for the 
young actor, save that provided by amateur clubs—and of these the 
full-fledged actor cannot avail himself. The system of long runs 
which prevails in our theatres renders it out of the question that 
young actors and actresses can obtain, in the theatres to which they 
are attached, that practice which is absolutely essential to their artistic 
development. Such performances as the projectors of the present 
scheme have in view would, of course, afford those opportunities of 
which the rising generation stands sorely in need—those opportunities 
which in former days were afforded by stock companies throughout 
the kingdom. But to return to the question of a conservatoire, or 
dramatic academy. Efforts have been made before now to establish 
such an institution ; those efforts, however, have hitherto not been 
successful. But many things are possible to-day which were not 
possible ten yearsago. I am confident that there is a large contingent 
of young actors and young actresses who would avail themselves of 
the opportunity of acquiring, as it were, the tools of their craft, if they 
could be purchased at.a reasonable rate. There are, of course, many 
teachers of elocution ; there are many fencing masters ; there are 
numberless dancing academies ; but it would be a considerable boon 
if a recognised school, at which the various teachable branches of 
theatrical art were taught, could be established. From the ranks of 
the students of the Society would be drafted the sociétaires. These 
might well be required to pass a certain examination of competence ; 
thus excluding from the stage those who possessed no aptitude for 
the calling. Notwithstanding the drawbacks inseparable from all 
academic institutions, the fact remains that the Comédie Francaise 
has to this day upheld its dignity, and preserved its hold upon the 
public mind. The English people, rightly or wrongly, care less than 
do their French brethren for the sanctity—or shall I say the utility >—of 
tradition. This freedom from the trammels of convention has not 
only the advantage of inducing greater originality, but is more in 
consonance with our national spirit ; but there is another side. The 
day has passed, it is true, for glorifying the French stage at the ex- 
pense of the English ; and if it be permitted an artist to express an 
opinion, I venture to think that the average of English acting to-day 
registers an infinitely higher water-mark than does the average of 
French acting.” 

It is very satisfactory to find an actor of Mr. Tree’s rank stand- 
ing up for our practice of his art in this manner. It has been too 
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long a kind of axiom among us that English acting is inferior to 
French acting. ‘The statement is no longer true. There are several 
theatres now in London where the standard of acting—not the 
acting of one actor, but of the company as a whole—is as high as 
the Parisian standard. This can be said of the Garrick, under Mr. 
Hare ; of the St. James’s, under Mr. Alexander ; of the Haymarket, 
under Mr. Tree. But, if Mr. Tree is patriotic, he is not petulantly 
resolved to see nothing but good in the methods and the conditions 
of English acting. 

“While we have reason, I hope, not to be pessimistic as to the 
condition of the stage, there remains this fact, that there we un- 
doubtedly lack those advantages which tradition confers. We have, 
in fact, no recognised standard of elocution. In Paris the speech 
which is considered the ‘best form’ in society is that which 
approaches most nearly to the standard of the Théatre Francais. 
It would be idle to pretend that the stage in England can boast a 
similar emulation on the part of well-bred people. Indeed, with 
us it is that which fashion dictates—and fashion, we know, is not 
always free from vulgarity. Fashion has its slang and its twang, just 
as less favoured classes have theirs. And being exempt from the 
trammels of an unrelenting standard has probably done more to 
corrupt the well of colloquial English undefiled than the humblest 
coster in the realm. In the course of time a school or academy, 
such as has been hinted at, might be an inestimable and lasting 
boon, not only to the profession which we follow, but to the nation 
at large. Such an institution would certainly tend to correct in the 
young these faults of style and those mannerisms of person which 
are apt to grow on us if unchecked. ‘This,’ as an eminent critic 
remarked, in condemning a performance of the individual who now 
addresses you, ‘is no way to behave.’ A distinguished comedian 
recently declared that every eminent actor must have mannerisms. 
Such a remarkable fallacy might, if taken seriously, lead to very 
mischievous results. I will go so far as to say that exactly the reverse 
of this doctrine is true. We look in vain for mannerisms (as dis- 
tinguished from individuality) in the great works which have been 
bequeathed to the world. Indeed, it may be said that the greatest 
artists, from Shakespeare downwards, have been distinguished by an 
individuality which is unrecognisable in the characters they have 
portrayed, whether on canvas, on paper, or on the stage. Great 
actors have succeeded, not in virtue of, but in spite of, their 
mannerisms. If we accepted the distinguished comedian’s dictum 
as true, it might be argued with equal truth that, because Cromwell 
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had a wart on his nose, every great statesman should cultivate a 
similar nasal eccentricity. Let us remember it was the man, not 
the wart, that was great—it was the personality, not the pimple. I 
have heard it argued that the young actor and the young actress of 
to-day will be entirely indifferent to any combination which may be 
formed for the purpose of giving increased opportunities for the 
exercise of their art: I have been told that they will ignore ail 
aspects but the commercial. I am so sanguine as to hope that this 
is another fallacy ; and I believe that any scheme which is formu- 
lated with earnestness, and conducted with tact and a practical sense, 
will not be looked upon askance by those whose support is most 
worth having.” 

I have myself no data upon which to form any anticipations as 
to the work that the Society of British Dramatic Art may accomplish 
or the influence that it may exert. But I am convinced—indeed, 
the conviction is forced upon any observer—that acting in England 
is making great progress ; and not merely acting alone, but every- 
thing connected with the art of acting. We have every reason to be 
proud of the progress we have made ; every reason to be hopeful 
of the progress yet to be made. JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 


“FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES.” 


Here, as we read, the present is forgot, 
And all the sorrows of our later lot : 

Back we are borne, a hundred years or so, 

To times of “ link and lustre,” belle and beau, 
Of “paint and patch,” of “ proud alcove” and grot. 


And soon to Gough Square—still a sacred spot— 
We guide our steps ; or “the great earthen pot,” 
That Selwyn gave, to us doth Walpole show-— 
Here, as we read. 


Or “ Prior’s Kitty ” charmeth us, I wot ; 
Or mourn we Hogarth’s Sigismundan blot ; 
With Hanway on an “ Eight Days’ Journey” go ; 
“In Cowper’s Arbour” find repose ; or know 
With Steele the strictures of the nuptial knot 
Here, as we read. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THOMAS FULLER. 


dies the general reader Fuller is chiefly known by the quaint 

epitaph designed for him, “ Here lies Fuller’s earth,” and 
by a more than apocryphal story, that I do not very well recall, of 
some ecclesiastic with the name of a bird, say Rook, being asked by 
Fuller what was the difference between a rook and an owl, and 
answering: “An owl is fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and 
Fuller all over.” Those men intimate with Jacobean and Carolinian 
times know Fuller as the greatest and most original humorist of his 
times ; a man who, writing principally in prose, outdid poets such 
as Donne in quaintness and Herrick in conceits. ‘Two or three of 
Fuller’s works have supplied such familiar illustrations as a negro 
being “The image of God cut in ebony,” or the advice concerning 
anger: “Be not mortally angry with any for a venial fault. He 
will make a strange combustion in the state of his soul, who at the 
landing of every cock-boat sets the beacons on fire. To be angry for 
every toy debases the worth of thy anger: for he who will be angry 
for anything will be angry for nothing.” Fuller's more ambitious 
works, his ‘‘ Worthies” and his “Church History,” are meanwhile 
known to comparatively few. So long are they, moreover, that to 
rummage among them for the innumerable gems they contain is 
only possible to one with inexhaustible leisure. Very welcome is the 
book now before me, edited by Dr. Augustus Jessopp, a well-known 
scholar, issued at Oxford from the Clarendon Press, and entitled, 
“Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller.” 


FULLER’s GossIP. 

] N his descriptions of characters, those even of the gravest 

personages, archbishops and cardinals, Fuller is always waggish. 
Speaking thus of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
writes: “It may be said, that England then had ten Archbishops, :/ 
a figure and cipher amount to so many.” He rises to genuine eloquence 
in telling how, by the order of the Council of Constance, the bones of 
Wickliffe were by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, his “ Sumner, 
Commissary, Official, Chancellor, Proctors, Doctors,” and servants 
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disentombed, burnt into ashes, and cast into the Swift. Of this he 
says: “Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes into the Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doctrine which now is 
dispersed all the world over.” Under the heading “ Faults” he sup- 
plies a capitalstory. ‘“ When a gentleman was told that he would be 
much ashamed if all his faults were written on his forehead, he (in 
my mind) modestly and worthily replied that he should be right glad 
that his face could-hold them all!” One more admirable narrative, 
historically instructive, shall close my quotations. ‘Once King James 
in an afternoon was praising the plentiful provision of England, 
especially for flesh and fowl, adding, the like was not to be had in all 
Spain what our country here did afford, ‘Yea, but my master,’ 
quoth Gondemar, then present, ‘hath the gold and silver in the 
East and West Indies.’ ‘And I, by my soul,’ said the king, ‘have 
much ado to keep my men from taking it away from him.’ To 
which the don’s Spanish gravity returned silence.” 


WALLING ALIVE IN FOUNDATIONS, 

RE all our famous ghost stories myths? I am not now asking 
concerning the possibility of supernatural manifestations, nor 

in any way trespassing on the province of the Society for the Pro- 
ecution of Psychical Research. I am only inquiring, in a condition 
of curiosity not unmixed with dismay, whether the origin of all our 
ghosts, white ladies, and the like, is wholly different from what has 
been supposed. No more ingenious or indefatigable antiquary is 
there than the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. In his recently-published 
very interesting and equally suggestive volume, “Curious Survivals : 
some Chapters in the History of Man,”' he seems inclined to class 


the 
Stubborn, unlaid ghost 


That breaks his magic chains at curfew-time 
with the kirk-grims. Does my reader know what is a kirk-grim? In 
old times a terrible superstition, which still lingers, prevailed that the 
walls of no public building would last firm unless some live animal 
were buried under the foundation. Not seldom, if stories are to be 
believed, the live animal was a child—occasionally it was a woman. 
Kirk-grims are the goblin apparitions of the creatures that were buried 
underneath the foundation-stones of the churches. To show 
how this degraded and horrible practice took its rise in ancient 
forms of sacrifice I must refer my reader to the book, the perusal 
1 Methuen & Co. 
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of which is a pleasure. Mr. Baring-Gould writes : ‘ The proverb 
says that there is a skeleton in every man’s house, and the proverb 
is a statement of what once was a fact. Every house had its skeleton, 
and every house was intended to have its skeleton ; and what was 
more, every house was designed to have not only its skeleton, but 
its ghost.” Bridges and the walls of fortresses were under the same 
conditions. t Arta, in the vilayet of Janina, the wife of a mason, 
bringing her husband’s dinner, was thrust into. the foundation and 
buried, because by no other means, it was held, than by human 
sacrifice, could the shifting sand be made to hold firm. 


GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS. 


O some horror of the kind indicated Mr. Baring-Gould is dis- 

posed to attribute most ghost stories. ‘The black dog that 
haunts Peel Castle and the bloodhound of Launceston Castle are 
the spectres of the animals buried under their walls ; and so the 
white ladies and luminous children, who are rumoured to appear in 
certain old mansions, are the faded recollections of the unfortunate 
sacrifices offered when these houses were first reared; not, per- 
haps, the present buildings,-but the original manor-halls before the 
Conquest.” This must carry what conviction it may to the general 
reader. I will, however, allow the writer to multiply his instances : 
* At Coatham, in Yorkshire, is a house where a little child is seen 
occasionally—it vanishes when pursued. In some German castles 
the apparition of a child is called the ‘Still Child’; it is deadly 
pale, white-clothed, with a wreath on the head. At Falkenstein, 
near Erfurth, the appearance is that of a little maiden of ten, white 
as a sheet, with double plaits of hair. A white baby haunts Liinis- 
berg, near Aerzen. I have heard of a house in the West of England 
where, on a pane of glass, every cold morning, is found the scribbling 
of little fingers. However often the glass be cleaned, the marks of 
the ghostly fingers return. The Cauld Lad of Hilton Castle is 
well known.” And so forth. Not for one moment will I ask my 
readers’ faith in supernatural manifestations. ‘The origin, however, 
suggested by Mr. Baring-Gould for such stories is at least ingenious 
and plausible. 

A MODERN TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

F proof were wanted how much that is pagan in origin survives 
I in the worship of to-day, it would be furnished in the strange 
story of diabolic possession, witchcraft, and the casting out of devils 
which reaches us from Bavaria. Witchcraft in a police court at the 
close of the nineteenth century may well “ give us pause.” <A recent 
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trial for libel was brought at Eichstadt, in Bavaria, by a woman against 
a priest named Father Aurelian. This worthy, whose pretensions 
have as strong a ring of medizvalism as has his name, discovered 
that a boy in his flock, named Zilk, was possessed by a demon forced 
upon him or into him in some fruit given him by an old woman known 
as Frau Herz. This demon he proceeded by most canonical rites 
to exorcise and dislodge, wringing from it in so doing the avowal that 
its habitat had been assigned it by the Frau in question. An action 
so marvellous as this was not to be hidden ; the father told of his 
triumph, with which the district rang, and Frau Herz found herself 
shunned by her neighbours as a witch. Some sense of importance 
is ordinarily felt by those poor creatures in whom malignity of nature 
and the fear of their neighbours foster the delusion that they are the 
possessors of diabolic powers. In this case, however, 2 woman inno- 
cent of all unblest gifts, and sensible only of the inconveniences of 
being regarded as their possessor, resented the imputation and 
brought an action against her accuser, the somewhat commonplace 
and prosaic result of the trial being that the priest—who arrogated 
to himself the ability to cast out unclean or violent spirits—found 
himself compelled, by way of amends, to pay the not very extravagant 
sum of fifty marks, or shillings. I will hope that the soul of Frau 
Herz was solaced by this award, and that her character was vindicated 
in the eyes of her neighbours. 


MopDERN ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS. 


\ HAT, however, strikes us most in this somewhat trivial affair, 

is the extent of darkness and superstition it reveals in a 
district in which the sway of one form of Christianity is paramount. 
Father Aurelian maintained the validity of his claim to have worked 
a miracle, and asserted that the obnoxious spirit was only expelled 
after a hard tussle. Here we have the Ingoldsby Ballads forgotten, 
and claims which it was supposed had long been foregone, once 
more seriously asserted. Witnesses to the act of exorcism were pro- 
duced, one of them a friar, and the others, doubtless, persons closely 
associated with religious service. Other ecclesiastics, including the 
Provost of the Cathedral of Eichstaidt, gave evidence before the 
Court that the process of casting out demons was still recognised by 
the ecclesiastical law, and that relations between man and the demon 
were not unknown to the civil law. That the Church of Rome does 
not readily resign its claims is, of course, known. It is to be believed, 
however, that those in authority will be very moderately grateful to 
men who drag to light laws or powers that have fallen into abeyance. 
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Undisciplined zeal is one of the things that authorities most deplore. 
With the attitude of any Church towards its servants I have nothing 
to do. That a court of justice, however, in a civilised country 
should have in modern days to deal with pretensions that have slept 
practically for over a century is sufficiently astounding. 


PAGAN SURVIVAL. 

N portions of Italy, and especially in Tuscany, the Church finds 
I itself powerless to prevail against the surviving influence of what 
is called La vecchia religione ; in other words, the survival of paganism. 
The entire country of Tuscany is seamed with the belief in witchcrafts, 
divinations and enchantments. ‘There the reputed witch is feared 
and respected but not shunned, and is at no special pains to hide 
her power over the destinies of others, or her capacity to undo the 
evil caused by witches whose interests are in conflict with her own. 
Under names more or less changed, the old gods of Olympus are 
still the recipients of homage more sincere than is accorded the God 
that has been superimposed upon them rather than has replaced them. 
Old forms of prayer or imprecation, not seldom lyrical, are preserved 
and transmitted, the crone rarely failing to find one girl among her 
descendants or connections to whom she may confide her magic 
secrets. Of the entire mass of belief preserved in the Tuscan high- 
lands, nineteen-twentieths are probably pagan. Investigations are not 
easily made in this country, but a fair amount of paganism will even 
here be found. 


A PaGan Custom IN ENGLAND. 


et RIOUS survivals of sacrifice are, however, found in the most 
unexpected quarters. I will not deal with what are held the 


mysteries and sanctities of religion, though in these even the persist- 
ence of the notion of a blood-offering may be traced. Take, however, 
the instance of the baptism of a ship, a ceremony in which the 
noblest of the land and the fairest are accustomed to assist. A bottle 
of wine is, as is well known, broken across the bows of the ship 
before she is launched into the water. In this we see a strange but 
easily recognisable survival of the notion that all great constructions, 
edifices, and the like should be, so to speak, cemented in blood. 
How many of the fair maidens ordinarily chosen to preside over this 
function are aware that they are maintaining a pagan tradition, and 
performing a rite the origin of which is found in the worship of 
Moloch? “The blood of the grape” is a familiar expression to 
indicate wine. In this case the metaphor is sufficiently exact and 
significant. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





